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See the biggest baling demonstration ever held! 


Now available! 





"Grassland Newsreel” 
...latest hit from 
New Holland's film library 


ERE’S entertainment and 
education rolled into an 18- 
minute motion picture, produced 
with sound and in full color. 
Narrated by Ed Herlihy, well- 
known news commentator, “‘Grass- 
land Newsreel’’ covers outstanding 
advances in grassland farming. 
Filmed for the first time by news- 
reel camera are stories on cold 
silage, zoo farms, weed farms. . . 
new machinery and methods that 
are boosting profits on U. S. and 
Canadian farms . . . an old-time 
threshing party . . . an American 


beauty boosting the “drink more 
milk—eat more meat’”’ program. 
Note to teachers: Special show- 
ings of New Holland movies can 
be arranged for your high school 
vo-ag classes. Films now available 
are: the new “Grassland News- 
reel,” “Green Promise,” a 28-min. 
sound-color story of grassland 
farming, “Grassland Report,” a 
25-min. sound-color newsreel of 
farm events, 20-min. “Parade of 
Products” and 15-min. ‘March of 
Machinery,” newsreels on modern 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE Co. 
4408 Elm Street, New Holland, Pa. 





I am interested in the checked films for (date) _______ 
Name 
TS 
Address___ anes se 
O Grassland O Green O Grassland 


Newsreel Promise Report 
O Parade of Products 


New Hotianp 


“First in Grassland Farming’ ra wea 
March of 


Machinery 
Drink more mitk Eat more meat 
for a healthy America and a strong 
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Get Your NEW N ASCO Catalog! 


Money-Saving Books from Springer Pub. Co. 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA by 
Rudolph Seiden, an expert in the field. How 
to recognize, prevent, and control diseases 
and parasites. 3700 entries give quick <r 


mation. 614 pp 





Special Price $6.95 


LAW & THE FARMER by J. H. Beuscher, 
Prof. of Law and Farm Law, U. 
history approach reads like novel. Helps 
vent legal troubles and costs. Buying, selling, 
leasing farms; inheritance; borrowing; notes, 


etc. 448 pp 


. of Wis. Case 
re- 














NASCO—Hanson Dairy Scales 


Nasco sells thousands of these 
f No. 60 lb.-two 
Revolution Dairy Scales each 
year. Second revolution 

on draw bar, doubles the capac- 
ity of the scales, Const 

from heavy sheets of steel 
through and ipped with 
heavy temporate steel springs 
and milled gravity 
fixed 





from Nasco. Regular Price $6.50 
each, Shipping wt. 4 Ibs. 


Order B3-60 
Special Each $5.19 
12 or more © $4.95 


NASCO LARIATS 


With or Without 
Release Hondas 


C294A Lariat with quick re- 
lease honda.................$5.49 


NASCO ROPE HALTERS 
Hand made, For showing, 13 feet best 








LaMOTTE SOIL TEST KITS 
HELP INCREASE YIELDS 


The most widely used LaMotte Com- 
bination Soil Testing Set is the Stand- 
ard 4-test model described here. This 
unit contains tests for pH (soil acid- 
ity), nitrate nitrogen, available phos- 
phorus, and available potash. Reagents, 
glassware and color charts for each 
test are contained in individual racks 
which may be removed from the set 
and located on the work table at the 
convenience of the operator. 

Order F117-T-1004 Price complete. .$39.85 


LaMotte Standard with Calcium 
Similar to abeve; has in addition test 
for Replaceable Calcium. All necessary 
reagents, glassware, color charts, and 
instructions. 
Order X24-T-1005 Price complete. . .$46.60 
LaMotte-Kenney Soil Reaction Set—Cov- 
ers pH range from 4.4 to 8.8. Also 
includes LaMotte Soil Handbook. 
Order F142-1001-LK Price complete. .$5.70 





For a full line of 
pp. 138-143, 


soil test kits, see 
NASCO Catalog No. 31 





JALCO TESTERS for 
Accuracy and Long Life 


Jaleo testers are precision made and 
come in self-contained units guaranteed 
for accuracy and durability. The motor 
located in the bottom of the bowl is 
fully protected against acid or mois- 
ture. 

Men who know the exacting ee 
ments of dairy herd testing labora- 
tories, DHIA supervisors, schools, and 
large creameries designed the JALCO 
testers. The motor starts gently to pro- 
tect bottles. The one moving part runs 
on lifetime-lubricated bearings. 

Jaleo testers are noted for their re- 
liability and years of trouble-free serv- 
ice. 


B47-40A Jalco Baby Electric, 
12 bottle size. 


X-10-12 Jalco Baby Hand-Model, 
12 bottles... 


B45-48 Jalco Electric, 48-bottle size 
with brake and electric heater 


5 OR T 
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Now ready for you—your copy 
of the new NASCO Catalog came 
off the press just a few days ago. 

VO-AG INSTRUCTORS: We ex- 
pect to deliver your NASCO cat- 
alog to you personally at your 
State Conference. We like to hand 
you your catalog in person but 
we want to be certain you get 
your copy. Write us today if you 
did not get or do not expect to 
get a copy at your Conference. 
Or, if you need a new catalog now, 
and your Conference is late. 

COUNTY AGENTS: Your new 
NASCO Catalog will be or already 
has been mailed to you. Just let 
us know if you don’t get a copy 
soon. 





Vo-Ag Jig Saw 


Vo-Ag instructors suggested this ver 
satile saw for farm shop use. Cuts 
circles, curves, straight lines in wood, 
metal, composition, etc. Will cut a 2x4. 
Makes its own starting hole on inside 
cuts. Air stream blows sawdust off 
guide line. Blades quick and easy to 
change. Pistol grip for cool handling 
and high sawing accuracy. This is not 
a cheap vibrator type, but has a power- 
ful especially built universal AC/DC 
115 V. Motor with Oilite bearings and 
hardened steel gears to achieve recip- 
rocal cutting action. 


Order T535-D500 Dalton Electric Saw (incl. 6 
blades) wt. 6 Ib. Reg. Price $48; NASCO special! 
BP iitaietininititer eminence $43.20 
Order 1536-D401 Six extra Coarse Tooth Wood 
Game Sede... $1.80 
Order 1537-D402 Six extra Fine Tooth Wood Cut- 
i RRAaht ta $1.80 


National Agricultural Supply Company 
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August 7-11—American Institute of 
Cooperatives, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

August 15-20—Centennial of Farm 
and Home Mechanization, Michigan 
State College. 

August 29-31—Joint annual meet- 
ings, American Soybean Association 
and National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

September 11-15—National Associa- 
tion County Agricultural Agents’ Con- 
vention, East Lansing, Mich. 

September 12-14—Soil Conservation 
Society Convention, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 

September 17-21—National Citizen- 
ship Conference, Washington, D. C. 

September 19-23—North Dakota 
State Dairy Show, Jamestown, N. D. 

September 23-October 1—Atlantic 
Rural Exposition, Richmond, Va. 

September 23-October 2—Ak-Sar-Ben 
Livestock and Dairy Show, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

September 28-October 2—Rural 
Youth USA Conference, Jackson’s Mill, 
W. Va. 

October 3-6—NEPPCO Exposition, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

October 3-9—National Dairy Cattle 
Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 8-15 — International Dairy 
Show, Chicago, Ill. 

October 10-13—National FFA Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 15-23—American Royal Live- 
stock Exposition, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 16-19—Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

September 29-30—Logging, Sawmill- 
ing and Forestry Show, London, Ky.. 

November 12—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Day. 

November 26-December 3—lInterna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 

November 27-December 1—National 
4-H Club Congress Chicago. 

November 28-30—Annual meeting, 
NACCA, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
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Dodier Ruri ine 


Methods 


Professional Magazine for Leaders Who TRAIN 
and ADVISE Farmers. Written exclusively for 
Vo-Ag Teachers, County Agents, Extension Spe- 
cialists, Soil Conservationists, Farm and Home 
Administrators, and Bank Farm Service Agents. 


August, 1959 


Vol. 27, No. 8 


ON THE COVER 


“Pete” Peterson, genial NVATA President, is the local vo-ag teacher at 
Ayden, N.C. With him in the cover picture are twin FFA boys. Peterson, 
former president of his state vo-ag association, was elected to his office at 
the San Francisco convention in December of last year. Photo is by 
James Everett. 


Gerald R. McKay 
Farmers Accept Irrigation when Ag Leaders Prove Value /. F. Cooper 
Men’s Camp John B. Mowbray 
48 States, 48 Soil Samples 48 County Agents_-_-_-___- J. K. McDermott 
Bike—to Town Youth, Calf—to Country Youth_____- 


Bob Brace 


DEPARTMENTS 
Coming Events 

Keeping Up in Agriculture 
Washington News 

County Agent News 

4-H Club News : 
IRIE ay 0S Ty I eo a -Max Lampo 
Teachers’ Farm Shop ’. J. Wakeman 


Helpful Booklets 


Fred Bailey 
Jay Partridge 


The ad index will be found on page 4 
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¢ Virgil Halm connects a line to serve a customer in the Seguin, Texas, central telephone office. 
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Most every telephone customer 
is his personal friend 


Virgil Halm works where he was 
born and went to school—Seguin, 
Texas. He installs telephones and 
keeps them working for South- 
western Bell Telephone Company. 
His office serves over 800 rural tele- 
phone customers, most of them his 
personal friends. 


Because he works among his 
neighbors, Virgil knows the impor- 
tance of the telephone to them at 
home and in business. Particularly 
the cattlemen in the area. For Virgil 
raises registered Herefords on his 
361-acre farm. Many have won blue 
ribbons at Texas county fairs. 


Virgil is typical of many of the 
men and women who serve Bell 
System rural areas. They work in 
their own communities and take a 
special pride in helping improve 
and expand their tele- 
phone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


* Virgil, second from left, shows members of the Guadalupe Sheriff's Mounted Posse one of his prize Herefords. He is past president of the organization 





SUMUltll 


Barley as Hog Feed 


Pelleted barley has increased as a hog feed during 
the past three years according to North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College workers. Barley is pulverized to cut 
down the ill effects of coarse hulls, then supplements 
are added to make a balanced ration and the feed is 
made into pellets. Hogs like it, make fast gains, and 
the feed has proved to be about two cents cheaper per 
pound of gain as compared with corn. 


Develop Calf-Scoring System 


Dairy husbandmen of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service after 25 years of tests, have de- 
veloped a mammary-gland scoring system that 
enables them to rate the milk production potential 
of four and five month-old calves. The system is 
now under test on 40 herds in 15 states that are 
cooperating with the USDA in this research. Test 
results will indicate whether the system is prac- 
tical when applied to calves of various breeds and 
inheritance. Technical Bulletin No. 111, single 
copies available from the Office of Information, 
give the results of this testing system. 


Feed Pigs Free Choice 


Farmers can allow their pigs to balance their own 
rations while on good pasture during the summer 
months according to specialists at the University of 
Wisconsin. Free choice feeding allows a pig to eat as 
much of each feed nutrient as it needs. Pigs on good 
legume pasture need only a protein supplement made 
up of bone meal, meat scraps, soybean oil meal, and 
salt, in addition to a grain mix. Antibiotics should be 
fed until the pigs weigh around 150 pounds. 


New Discovery Helps Stop Scouring 


Discovery of a new double-barreled additive 
for milk replacer formulas for young calves has 
been announced by workers of the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Calves can be 
changed directly from colostrum to a replacer 
formula without a long and complicated routine— 
and still with less scouring than they would show 
in changing to whole milk. The additive is a fatty 
ester derivative taken from a by-product of vege- 
table oil refining. It is known only as Marcol 
B-75. The material mixes and keeps compara- 
tively well—and economically. 


Lambs Gain on Pelleted Feed 


When lambs have free access to pelleted feed, they 
gain faster, require one-fourth fewer days to reach 
market weight, and use 20 to 30 percent less total feed 
than when hand-fed with the same diet in loose form. 
These tests were carried on by workers at the Agri- 
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cultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md. However, 
further study is needed to find out whether or not the 
extra benefits are sufficient to offset extra cost of feed 
pelleting. 


Fungi Respond to Light 


Some fungi actually depend on light as a starter 
for certain life processes, scientists at the USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service have discovered. 
This may lead to a better understanding of fungus 
diseases of plants, and also open up a new ap- 
proach to study light’s effect on various crops. 
Fungi showing definite light responses seemed 
especially dependent on light in starting spore 
formation, the process by which fungi multiply. 
Results of these studies so far are useful chiefly 
as a basis for further research into fungus and crop 
responses to light. 


Good Hay Reduces Grain Needs 


Dairy nutritionists at the USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service have found dairy heifers fed only high 
quality alfalfa hay as forage made satisfactory growth 
in a limited milk and grain feeding system. This sys- 
tem included no more than 500 pounds of grain from 
birth to first calving. Workers also report that heifers 
made better gains on the hay than on alfalfa silage. 
Such research can lead to the reduction of the cost of 
rearing dairy herd replacements. 


Something New—Hay Pellets! 


In the future, farmers may be making and feed- 
ing hay pellets rather than curing hay in the con- 
ventional forms used today. Wisconsin workers 
experimenting with compressing hay in studying 
moisture content, turned out several hay pellets. 
This led to further experimentation and at their 
1954 field day they had some 75 pounds of these 
pellets. Hay would be easier to make, more food 
value preserved, less storage space, and the haz- 
ards of weather reduced if the making of hay 
pellets can be made practical. Agricultural engi- 
neers are working on machines that might make 
hay pellets economical. 


Chemical Thinning Improves Bloom 


Extensive experiments during the past year have 
been carried on by the University of Maryland with the 
use of chemical substances to thin apple trees. The 
experiments have indicated that such chemical thinning 
improves markedly the “off” year bloom and crop of 
fruit. All experimental trees thinned in 1953 with 
chemical sprays had a moderate to heavy bloom in 1954. 
Check trees which bloomed heavily but were unsprayed 
in ’53 had no blossoms to a moderate amount.—End 





Surge DIAGONAL 
Milking Stall 


The Surge Diagonal Stall, first sold 
in 1935, is now widely used by 
dairymen all over the world. Built 
of finest high-carbon steel for the 
greatest possible strength and long- 
est life, it is specially designed to 
handle your herd — no matter what 
breed you may have — so you get 
the very best milking job. 








This is the new member of the 
Surge Parlor Stall family — built to 
give all the strength and long life 
for which all Surge Stalls are 
known — and designed especially for 
the dairyman who wants his cows 
to walk in a straight line through 
his milking parlor. 


With the Circle-Gate stall and feed 


Write TODAY for your Surge Circle-Gate Stall booklet. box, you can now let out two cows 
... put in two new cows and feed 


Both Available them without taking a single step. 


on Easy Terme! Copyright 1955 BABSON BROS. Co 
Cee Your Surge Dealey BABSON BROS. co. 


2843 W. 19TH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA ® HOUSTON © KANSAS CITY © MINNEAPOLIS © SACRAMENTO 
SEATTLE © SYRACUSE * TORONTO 
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Wasnineron_— 


Ignore Commission Points 
The two major “Commis- 
sion” recommendations in- 
volving USDA organization 
and operation have been 
quietly sidetracked by Con- 
gress and the Administra- 
tion. 


Those recommendations were 
contained in the Kestnbaum and 
Hoover Commission reports deal- 
ing with Federal-State relations 
and on Feder- 
al Government 
organiza- 
tion. Both dealt 
extensive- 
ly with agri- 
cultural mat- 
ters. 

The Kestn- 
baum Commis- 
sion pulled 
most of the teeth out of the biting 
recommendation of the agricul- 
ture sub-committee that SCS be 
dismembered and distributed to 
state agencies, presumably those 
controlled by the Land Grant Col- 
leges. The Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts put up the stiffest sort of a 
fight against that. 

The final recommendations of 
the full Commission bore slight 
resemblance to those of the agri- 
culture task force. Instead, it de- 
clared its recommendation “does 
not contemplate or imply in any 
sense that soil conservation func- 
tions would be assimilated or 
merged into the agricultural ex- 
tension program at the state 
level.” 

The Commission did, by way of 
compromise, recommend a well- 
nigh impossible route by which 
states could take over the SCS 
technical assistance program on a 
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Herbert Hoover 





By Fred Bailey 

and Jay Richter 

Agricultural Services 
(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


grant-in-aid basis. It, however, at- 
tached two big “ifs” that have the 
effect of making the recommenda- 
tion inoperative. First condition 
was that the state wanted the job 
and would set up a satisfactory 
agency to do it, and second, that 
Congress would authorize the pro- 
cedure and vote the matching 
funds to finance it. 

Congressional leaders have met 
quietly and decided simply to ig- 
nore the whole thing. Neither will 
USDA push it, not at this time at 
least. 

Watershed recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission also ap- 
pear to have little or no chance of 
being acted upon. That group rec- 
ommended that Army Engineers 
take over upstream dam construc- 
tion work now assigned to SCS as 
a part of the watershed develop- 
ment program. Congress is hav- 
ing none of that. 


Farm Questions Remain 
Congress in closing out the 
first session is leaving more 
farm questions unanswered 
than it has attempted to an- 
swer. 


There are two big reasons for 
the postponement of farm issues 
until the next session starting in 
January. 

First, wide chasms in the Farm 
Bloc have resulted in uncertainty, 
indecision, and inaction. The big 
battle has been over the level of 
price supports, but here the divi- 
sion has been so equal that noth- 


ing could be done this year. 

Second, the next session of Con- 
gress will become more of a politi- 
cal sounding board and farm 
problems will make excellent cam- 
paign issues. 

Result: The Eisenhower-Ben- 
son full 75 to 90 percent flexible 
support program, plus modern- 
ized parity, will go into effect 
next January 1 for all basic crops 
except tobacco, which stays at 90 
percent under a separate farm 
law. 

It would be dangerous to as- 
sume that Congress will repeal 
flexible supports next year. Most 
observers here think the Senate 
will pass the House bill to restore 
90 percent rigids, but as of now 
you would have to assume a Presi- 
dential veto. If that occurs we 
think the odds would be against 
an over-riding vote in both houses 
of Congress. 


What Did Vote Mean? 


Repercussions of the wheat 
quota still are shaking Wash- 
ington. 


Big question no one can answer 
is: Did the 77 percent vote for 
quotas strengthen the stand of 
rigid price supporters or those 
favoring flexibles? 

Old-timers here think it did 
neither; that all it proved was 
that most growers who voted pre- 
fer 76 percent of parity wheat 
supports to 50 percent supports 
that would have gone into effect 
automatically had the vote been 
“no” on quotas. 

The quota vote might have been 
received with not too much con- 
cern had not Secretary Benson 
taken two actions at almost the 
same time. First, he used his au- 





Milk checks are bigger when 
rations are rich in Phosphorus 


I she’s typical, your average dairy cow gives 1,000 
lbs. more milk per year than the average 20 years 
ago. This means she must convert nearly 24% more 
phosphorus into milk for every day of lactation. 

Other feed requirements also are higher. But 
phosphorus is one feed element required for every 
body cell .. . for every drop of milk. 

If lacking, a cow cannot “manufacture” phosphorus 
from other nutrients — cannot substitute other ele- 
ments — cannot get full benefits from her protein, 
grain or forage, no matter how abundant. She makes 
up the difference from body reserves. Signs of un- 
thriftiness appear. Her appetite lags. Milk flow and 
feed efficiency go down. Breeding troubles follow. 

This is shown on farms in phosphorus-deficient 
areas (now reported in more than 20 states) and 
in college feeding trials. At Minnesota, cows gave 
80% more milk when a daily ounce of phosphorus 
per head was included in a phosphorus-deficient 
farm ration. They ate 30% less feed per lb. of 
milk . . . gained 4 times more weight during the 
dry period. 

To help assure full feeding benefits today, modern 
manufacturers are fortifying the feeds you buy with 
higher levels of phosphorus. Their suppliers, like 
International Minerals, are producing new, high- 
potency products — phosphorus which is 2 to 10 


times more effective nutritionally than some sources 
previously used. 

That’s another reason why it pays to invest in 
quality feeds, rich in phosphorus .. . one of the 
hardest working and most important nutrients in a 
bag of feed today! 


Fe ROR BR Meee 


ee) 
1932 1942 1952* | 
4,307 Ibs. milk 4,736 Ibs. milk 5,328 Ibs. milk | 


Why today’s dairy cow needs more phosphorus 
Today’s dairy cow must convert nearly 24% more 

phosphorus into milk per day than her predecessor 
bf 1932. Home-grown feeds often fail to supply 
enough sheupheres for this bigger job. 








*National Averages 


Write for free booklet: ‘‘Four MERZ 
Things You Should Know About > ip 
Phosphorus.’’ International Min- RA ‘ 


erals & Chemical Corporation, 
General Offices, 20 N. Wacker \Gems/ 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. MIC 
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ATTENTION: 


County Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers, 
and Poultry Extension Workers 


This is one way a well-known feed manufacturer 


: Better tarming 


Methods | 


is helping farmers realize “‘more and better’’ egg returns. 


If you or poultrymen in your area can take advantage of any 


of these “Aids to Higher Egg Quality” in your programs, see 


your local Wayne Feed Dealer . . . or, the Wayne 


representative in your area. Either would welcome the 


opportunity to discuss this program with you. 





Washington News 





- « « Congress pushes CCC 
farm problems. 


thority to interpret wheat sup- 
plies in such a way as to legally 
lower 1956 supports to 76 percent 
of parity, when he could have just 
as legally held props at 80 per- 
cent, or more, 

More disturbing to wheat 
people was his second action on 
the day following the wheat vote 
when he announced his “inten- 
tion” to order “appropriate dis- 
counts in price supports for cer- 
tain designated varieties of wheat, 
especially those suitable primar- 
ily for feed purposes.” 

Catch to that is that no one so 
far has been able to figure out just 
what an “appropriate discount” 
would be and which varieties of 
wheat have been “designated” to 
get the discount. Since then Ben- 
son has somewhat confused the 
whole question by changing his 
language from “intend” to “pro- 
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sales, gets set to look into 


pose,” and nobody knows what 
that means, either. 


Stress Surplus Sales 


In all of the Washington 
hasseling there is at least one 
sign of progress. That is a 
greatly stepped-up campaign 
to sell, at home or abroad, 
more of the CCC stockpile of 
farm surpluses. 


Congress and farm leaders have 
been pushing for that since start 
of the year. 

First USDA step was to create 
a new official title of General 
Sales Manager for the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service, and to 
name Frank Daniels, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., to the job. Daniels’ in- 
structions are to assume respon- 
sibility for ‘‘expanding and 
strengthening sales efforts” in 
moving CCC stocks. 


In another move to push sales 
abroad the USDA has entered 
into a contract with the Cotton 
Council to promote cotton sales in 
Europe. 


Study Farm Problems 
After adjournment, Congres- 
sional sub-committees will be 
heading for the country on at 
least half a dozen investiga- 
tions concerning agriculture, 
as authorized by Congress. 


Among the things the House 
Agriculture Committee is author- 
ized to investigate are: (1) Ad- 
ministration and operation of 
county and state ASC offices; (2) 
the price spread between pro- 
ducers and consumers; (3) ad- 
ministration of international 
trade and surplus disposal; (4) 
price supports and regulatory 
programs of the Department; (5) 
development of pilot plant water- 
shed projects, and (6) develop- 
ment, use, and maintenance of na- 
tional forests.—End 





Here's how your WAYNE FEED DEALER can help you get... 
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YOUR CHOICE OFYS 


7 High Efficiency Ego Feeds! 


MASH-SCRATCH: Feed Wayne Egg Mash 50/50 with farm 
grains. Nutritionally balanced. No mixing or grinding necessary. 
ALL-MASH: Feed Wayne Universal Egg straight from bos § 
Complete. Every bite balanced. No scratch grains need 

NOON FEED:-Feed Wayne 26% Egg & Breeder on top regular 
feed. No moist mash needed. Boosts feed intake, holds body wt. 
CAGED LAYERS: Feed Wayne Cage Layer. Special formula 
meets needs of high producing hens under exacting conditions. 
BREEDERS: Feed Wayne Breeder Mash to flocks held for pro- 
ducing hatching eggs. Start feeding 30 days before saving eggs. 
TROUBLE SHOOTER: Feed Wayne H-A-D Krums (High Anti- 
biotic Diet) Boosts appetites & feed intake at times of stress. 


CONCENTRATES: Let your Wayne Feed Dealer tell you how 
to use Wayne Poultry Mixer if you have abundant grain. 


Better Eggs! 


CASH IN on the fast-growing demand for quality eggs .. . 
the kind that bring top prices. Your Wayne Feed Dealer can 
help you ... with high-efficiency Wayne Egg Feeds and the 
valuable “Aids to Higher Egg Quality” shown below. Also, 
he has for you the egg quality practices as recommended by 
the Institute of American Poultry Industries, contained in this- 


EGG QUALITY 
HANDBOOK 


Pictures and explains ap- 
proved methods of gather- 
ing, storing and grading 
your eggs for best prices . . . 
as well as 4 easy ways to 
boost your egg production. 


SEE YOUR WAYNE DEALER NOW FOR VALUABLE 


“Aids to Higher Egg Quality” 


“AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES WITH PURCHASE OF ANY WAYNE EGG FEED 


Plastic Coated 


Hanging 
Wire Basket 


Flock Feeder 


Winey) 
VE NIRNN 


\ Ea // 


$3.00 Value! 
Heavy wire, with 
thick, tough plas- 
tic coating. Won't 
mark eggs. Helps 
you gat er and 
cool eggs quickly, 
correctly to pro- 


$3.95 Value! New- 
est idea in feeders! 
Rugged galva- 
nized steel con- 
struction. 24” 
high. Holds 50 lbs. 
Saves floor space 
Simple, easy to 


tect quality. move, adjust and 
Holds 15 dozen. clean. 





Accurate Egg 


Scale-Grader 


$2.60 Value! Easy- 
to-read colored 
d'al shows accur- 
aie weight of in- 
dividual eggs as 
well as weight 

r dozen. Also a 


Egg Room 
Thermometer 


Designed specifi- 
cally for egg stor- 
age rooms by Inst 
of Amer. Pltry 
Industries. Egg 
handling direc- 
tions pate d on 

andy grader. face. Signals cor 
Used by thoussnds i rect temperature 
of producers. limits 





Attractive 
Egg Cartons 


‘Sf Specially designed 


by leadingU.S. 
carton mfr. Strong, 
sturdy, protects 
against egg break- 

age. Easy to set- 

up and close. Pos- 
itive locking. 
Packs 30 dozen to 
standard egg case. 





Handy Egg 
Cleaning Brush 


60¢ Value! New 
plastic design 
with sponge rub- 
ber cushion for less 
egg breakage and 
faster cleaning. 
Whisks dirt from 
eggs to avoid 
price discounts. 


FOR SPECIAL LOW PRICES ON THESE AIDS... MEN- 
TION OR TAKE THIS AD TO YOUR WAYNE DEALER 


WAYNE FEEDS 


ALLIED MILLS, INC., Executive Offices: Chicago 4, Il. Service Offices: Ft. Wayne 1, tnd. 


Tested and Proved by Wayne Research Farm Division and Thousands of Users 


S, inc 
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New ones are faster, more versatile, 


easier to use and less expensive 


@ NOW YOU CAN get some of the 
pictures and color slides you’ve 
always needed. 

It’s possible because science has 
developed new films, in both color 
and black and white, that are several 
times faster than anything on the 
market a few years ago. 

This means new possibilities in 
visual aids for county agents, vo-ag 
teachers, and all who use color slides 
or pictures in teaching. Dark days, 
the inside of barns, and long banquet 
rooms will present no particular 
problems. 


Several Brands of Film 


More than one film maker is selling 
35mm color film with an exposure 
index of 30 (ASA) or above. 

New Ektachrome daylight 35mm 
film is rated at 32 and Anscochrome 
about the same. Similarly, the new 
TriX black and white film is rated at 
200 (ASA) which is twice the speed 
of Super XX. 

Ektachrome is also made for use 
with clear flash bulbs. It is identified 
as Type F and should be used without 
a filter of any kind. The exposure 
index of Type F is 16, the same as 
Type A Kodachrome. However, the 
Kodachrome should be used with a 
filter if clear flash bulbs are used. 


Don’t Confuse Films 


The new Ektachrome, available 
only in 828 and 135 sizes (both for 
2x2 slides) should not be confused 
with the Ektachrome which has been 
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on the market for several years in 120 
and 620 sizes and in larger sheet film. 
This older film has a much slower 
emulsion speed (about the same as 
Kodachrome). 

The new Anscochrome rated with 
approximately the same exposure 
index as 35mm Ektachrome is avail- 
able in 120 and 620 sizes as well as 
135 and 828 for 2x2 slides. At the mo- 
ment, however, Anscochrome made 
to be used with clear flash bulbs is 
not on the market. 

The new Tri X black and white 


By Gerald R. McKay 
Extension Specialist 
University of Minnesota 


film for still pictures has an ASA 
rating of 200 in daylight and 160 with 
tungsten light. It is available in 
35mm, 120, and 620 sizes. In sheet 
film, Royal Pan, which is about the 
same as Tri X, has been on the mar- 
ket more than a year and has given 
very satisfactory results for agricul- 
tural pictures. 

While the emulsion speeds of both 
Tri X and Royal Pan are about double 
that of Super XX, the negatives do 
not show excessive grain even when 
developed in normal developers. 

The grain of the new Ektachrome 
film is somewhat more noticeable 
than that of Kodachrome where it is 
almost entirely lacking. It is not 
objectionable in the Ektachrome. 


‘ever, 


While the makers of Anscochrome 
film will process it, the usual way is 
to have local studios do it. Ekta- 
chrome will not be processed by the 
manufacturers. Both can be de- 
veloped by anyone with the proper 
kit of chemicals. Probably most 
modern photo studios in larger cities 
will soon have facilities to do the 
processing. 

It follows that the purchase price 
of either of these color films does not 
include the cost of developing. How- 
when the usual processing 
charge is added to the film price, the 
total is still slightly less than the price 
of Kodachrome or Ansco color in the 
same size rolls. 


Change Lens Opening 


Because of the increased speed of 
these two new films, lens and shutter 
settings, considerably different from 
those used with Kodachrome, will be 
required. Instead of the usual 1/50 
of a second shutter speed, 1/100 can 
be used in many cases. 

This will make it much easier to get 
sharp pictures of livestock and activ- 
ities on farms which involve motion. 
It will now be possible to get close- 
ups of hay and grain plants even with 
a gentle breeze blowing. One fiftieth 
second does not usually stop motion 
effectively in waving crop plants at 
close range, but 1/100 will. 

Most ag workers have found they 
could get good color slides with Koda- 
chrome film or Ansco color by setting 
the camera at 1/50 second and f6.3 in 
bright sunlight. Under the same light 

















Poultry house at Mississippi State Agricultural College, 
State College, Miss., devoted to research relating to 
fertility and hatchability problems during extremel 

hot summer months. This house uses ng solar. principle 
of winter sun heat and su g, plus 


year-round window insulation with Tlermapane. 





For Summer Coolness 
---as well as 
winter warmth 


The desire for even temperatures and avoidance of 
excessive moisture explains the growing use of in- 
sulated solar farm buildings, with Thermopane* 
insulating glass. The success has been particularly 
pronounced in poultry houses. 

In winter, large, south-facing windows of Thermo- 
pane let in the sun’s warming rays. Thermopane helps 
keep more of this heat inside, storing it in the litter 
and the structure itself to offset sudden cold snaps. 
With warmer air, the ventilating system is able to 
carry off more moisture. Litter is drier. Eggs are 
cleaner. Ammonia fumes are greatly reduced. Re- 
spiratory troubles diminish. 

And in summer? The insulated poultry house is 
cooler—temperatures are more constant. Thermopane 


INSULATING 





LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 


a Great Name in Glase 








insulating glass helps protect the interior from ex- 
cessive outdoor heat. The big windows are shaded 
from summer sun by a roof extension. 

Experiments are now being conducted in universi 
ties on air-conditioning of poultry buildings. These 
studies are prompted by problems of summer egg 
quality, fertility, loss of birds from heat prostration, 
stunted growth of broilers, and other profit-robbing 
results of excessive heat . . . all problems which 
Thermopane can help to solve. 

The solar principle of heat and building orientation 
applies likewise to dairy and hog buildings. Examples 
of results obtained in solar farm buildings, plus 
helpful design information, are available. Mail the 
coupon below. *€ 


eee 


1 
| Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.—Dept. 1985 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


I Please send me free book on Thermopane for 
; C1 poultry C) dairy (1) hogs and sheep. 








1 Street or R. R. No. 
! 





Town State 


Dan es es cs cs ce ee ee ee eee ee 
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conditions, settings for these new films 
would be either 1/50 second at 14 or 
1/100 second at about f8 or 8.5. 

The first obvious advantage of this 
increased speed of the color film is 
that slides can be made under condi- 
tions of much less light. Shots inside 
of barns, in forests, in rainy weather, 
and in deep shade are now possible. 
By setting the camera lens at f3.5 or 
4, the same results can be obtained 
that would have required a lens of f2 
with Kodachrome or Ansco color. 

Another just as important advan- 
tage for 2x2 agricultural slides is the 
increased depth of field now possible. 


IN THE SHADE... 
Color is now possible. 


This will be especially valuable in 
close ups where a large lens opening 
was formerly necessary. The amount 
of a subject which can be photo- 
graphed in sharp focus will be in- 
creased measurably by stopping down 
one and one-half stops. 

For example if a trench silo is 
photographed from one end, with rea- 
sonably good light, the entire silo 
should be in sharp focus. 


Take Moving Objects 


The advantage of being able to use 
a shutter speed 150 percent faster is 
also significant. Moving machinery, 
waving plants, and livestock can now 
be photographed by using a 1/100 or 
1/200 of a second. This was possible 
before only with cameras which had 
f2 or 1.5 lenses and then at the ex- 
pense of a very narrow depth of field. 
* It may still be necessary to use time 
exposures of one or more seconds 
(using a tripod, of course) to get 
sufficient light with Ektachrome or 
Anscochrome. And when the amount 
of light is low it must be remembered 
that the quality of the light may be 
different too. Off color slides can 
result even though there is enough 
light. 

These new films, or any other color 
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films currently on the market, can not 
adapt themselves to very extreme 
changes in the color of light. In many 
agricultural pictures, however, if the 
quantity of light is acceptable, the 
quality can be tolerated. 


B/W Film Faster 


Tri X black and white roll film and 
Royal Pan sheet film offer the same 
relative advantages as the new, faster 
color films. Increased depth of field 
because of smaller lens apertures, and 
faster shutter speeds to stop action 
are important. 

One of the big advantages, however, 
is the ability to take pictures in 
buildings without a flash or any other 
added light. With a shutter speed of 
1/25 second and lens opening f3.5 or 
£4.5, good black and white inside pic- 
tures can usually be made. And a 
large window near the subject is not 
necessary either. 

An exposure meter should be used 
in these cases to determine exact 
camera settings. 


The very high speed of Tri X film 
does have one disadvantage for out- 
side pictures in bright sunlight. When 
shooting light subjects like a field of 
ripe grain or a snow scene, it may not 
be possible to close the lens far 
enough or set the shutter fast enough 
to prevent overexposure. A_ stop 
opening of f22 and shutter speed of 
1/200 second should prevent over- 
exposure in almost every case. But 
some cameras can’t be adjusted that 
far. t 


Filter Is Helpful 


The answer to this problem of over- 
exposure can generally be solved by 
using a filter to cut down the amount 
of light. A yellow or neutral density 
filter with a factor of 2 should be 
sufficient so Tri X film can be used in 
any camera for pictures in bright sun- 
light. 

These new, high speed color and 
black and white films make possible 
2x2 slides and other pictures for agri- 
cultural work which were only 
dreamed of 10 years ago. It’s just one 
more reason why every vo-ag teacher 
and county agent should have a 
camera and know how to use it.—End 


* 
Useful Forage Facts 


A recent report on forage from the 
Agricultural Research Service points 
up the value of this crop on the farm. 

Based on recent studies at Belts- 
ville, Md., it shows, among many other 
things, that the cost of 100 pounds of 
total digestible nutrients from orchard 
grass-ladino pasture in rotation with 
crops is only 69 cents; for well-man- 


aged bluegrass-white clover pasture 
the cost is 71 cents; for mixed hay, 
$1.10; for corn silage, $1.35; and for 
wheat, $2.56. 

It is pointed out that while these 
specific cost figures may not apply to 
all States, most data of this nature 
show that pasture is the cheapest 
source of nutrients. 

Other information in the report, 
supported by tabular data, shows that 
good-quality forage provides the min- 
erals and vitamins essential to the 
health and reproduction of the dairy 
cow; that poor-quality forage is more 
expensive to produce than good forage 
of which cows will eat larger quan- 
tities; that the making of grass silage 
and barn-cured hay is much better 
than field-curing as a method of pre- 
serving the nutrients; that dairy cattle 
can be fed grass silage as the sole for- 
age for milk production although a 
small allowance of dry is advis- 
able; that grass silage yperly sup- 
plemented, is an excellent forage for 
growing dairy heifers 


* 
——I DEAS that W ORK—— 


Conservation Display 


In the past we have used the 
above picture display at our fair 
to emphasize the soil conserva- 
tion district’s program of “The 
Seven L’s of Conservation Farm- 
ing.” 

This display is not too difficult 
to construct, and can be made 
largely from cardboard. Each of 
the terraces reduces in size from 
the bottom of the display to the 
top, and the largest circle at the 
bottom stresses the proper land 
use for each farm. 

The Seven L’s land use, 
lime and fertilizer, legumes and 
grasses, longer rotations, level 
farming, livestock and crop en- 
terprises, and living conditions. 
The display has caught the eye 
of many fair goers, and we think 
effectively sold our program of 
soil conservation.—Lester Solo- 
mon, soil conservationist, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 
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WHAT COWITIEQL MEANS 





- DUAL-RANGE TRANSMISSION 








“2-<STAGE” CLUTCHING 


IN THE NEW FERGUSON 35 


with 4-way work control 


Make no mistake, control is vital in modern-day 
mechanized farming. 

Control means accurate, positive handling of all imple- 
ments to assure relaxed, muscle-free operation right from 
the operator’s seat. It means better seedbed preparation, 
more accurate planting and a properly timed harvest 
... at drastically reduced costs. It can mean premium 
crops and a greater profit. Simply: It puts farming on 
a paying basis—puts black ink in the account book. 

And Ferguson leads the way in this business 
of control: 

Its exclusive Quadramatic Control gives far 
more complete and accurate hydraulic control of 

implements... all with 
the same compact control 
quadrant. Its Dual-Range 


Transmission provides a wider range of speed 
geared exactly to the job demand. 

A choice of two PTO drives is built in . . . one in 
ratio to ground speed (for raking, planting, fertilizing) 
one in ratio to engine speed (for forage harvesting 
baling, mewing, etc.). And the operator controls both 
tractor transmission and PTO with a single clutch pedal 

The combination of these and other advantages 
plus the famous Ferguson System of teaming tractor 
and implements, brings you a degree of control you'll 
find in no other tractor. 

Ask your Ferguson Dealer for a demonstration 
and learn why more and more farmers are being sold 
on the Ferguson “35” as the Tractor that offers the 
most control... by far, the most in all-out tractor 
value! Ferguson, Racine, Wisconsin. 


EW WIN A FERGUSON 35 FREE. You may win one of 26 FREE 


rest! 


TRACTORS to be given away during July, August and September in 
the big “Better Days Ahead” Contest, SEE YOUR FERGUSON DEALER. 
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This Florida case history shows . . . 


IRRIGATION FIELD DAYS... 
They show the results. 


|. Farmers Accept Irrigation, when 


2. Ag Leaders Prove Value 


@ IRRIGATION IS ON the move in 
the Southeast. 

After three successive years of 
drouth in Alabama, Georgia, and 
western Florida, farmers of the 
“humid” Southeast are turning to 
irrigation in ever-growing numbers. 

Hamilton county, Florida, a small 
general farming county on the Georgia 
line, has been in the vanguard of the 
irrigation parade. When the 1950 
census was taken, there were only 
about six irrigation systems in the 
county. Today there are at least 120. 

Hamilton’s county agent, the late 
Ambrose E. Nesmith, encouraged the 
installation of irrigation systems, held 
demonstrations of the systems them- 
selves, and established farm demon- 
strations which showed the tremen- 
dous value irrigation holds for general 
farmers. From time to time he had 
the assistance of Engineers Tom 
Skinner, Ray Pettis, and Agronomist 
Russell Henders of the Agricultural 
Extension Service in Gainesville. 


Irrigate Several Crops 


Flue-cured tobacco is one of the 
principal cash crops produced by 
Hamilton farmers. The golden leaf 
has paid for most of the irrigation 
systems installed on Hamilton farms. 
But once the facilities have been in- 
stalled, they can be and are used on 
corn and other crops. 
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By J. Francis Cooper 


University of Florida 
Extension Editor 


That irrigation has been profitable 
for tobacco farmers was well proven 
in a survey conducted by Pettis and 
Nesmith. Last year in the county 96 
white farmers had 1,175 acres of 
irrigated tobacco which yielded a 
total of 1,874,256 pounds, an average 
of 1,571 pounds per acre. At the same 
time 272 farms without irrigation pro- 
duced 1,591,641 pounds of leaf on 
1,272.6 acres, an average of 1,250 
pounds per acre. The unirrigated 
farms produced less tobacco on a 
larger acreage. 


Sale Price Is Better 


But that’s not the whole story. 
Tobacco from the irrigated land sold 
for an average price of 57.7 cents a 
pound, $907 an acre, for a total tobacco 
income of $1,066,667.60 from the 1,175 
irrigated acres. Leaf from the un- 
watered land sold for an average of 
53.1 cents a pound, $665 an acre, for 
a total of $845,685.00 from the 1,272.6 
acres. An acre of tobacco which re- 
ceived moisture when needed brought 
$242, or 36 percent, more than its 
drouthridden neighboring acre. 

These figures alone give a county 


agent or an extension 
potent ally in telling th« 
gation. Equipment manufa: 
dealers are another 
ally in demonstrating thei: 
equipment and showing 


pecialist a 
ilue of irri- 
turers and 
helpful 
irrigation 
w it works. 


First Demonstration in 


E. C. Browne, a Jaspe1 
held and sponsored the 
stration in the county 
field of cabbage. Glenn Scaff was 
Hamilton’s first owner and user of 
one of the watering systems, having 
installed his in 1947. He and other 
early users of watering facilities co- 
operated with Nesmith in staging 
demonstrations and telling the value 
of the practice. 


1948 


merchant, 
first demon- 
1 1948, on a 


on use port- 
able sprinkler irrigation systems with 
five or six foot risers to put the 
sprinkler heads above the tobacco 
plants. Deep wells, farm ponds, and 
streams serve as sources of water. 
The late county agent and his co- 
workers from the equipment and 
Extension Service fields would plan 
a demonstration on the banks of a 
stream or pond at some easily acces- 
sible point. Since practically all equip- 
ment used in general farm irrigation 
is portable anyway, it did not present 
a very difficult problem in assembling 
and setting up. Nesmith would notify 
farmers by circular letter, word of 





Inverts Contour Tractor Lovel 


=e 
= 


to Save Time and Cost uk 
of Surveying eal 


 . and 





Suortace of water in ' 
many areas and high cost of irri- 
gation have spurred the develop- 
ment of contour farming. The 
objective is to keep ditches and 
ridges on a level plane to prevent 
water run-off. E. L. Wetzig , - 
of Carrizo Springs, Texas, 
invented the contour trac- 
tor level shown here. The 


Contour tractor level (see arrow) which E. L. 
Wetzig invented and installed on his trac- 
tor. By watching the “target” on the up- 
right at the front end of the device and 


bar on the top always re- 
mains in a horizontal posi- 
tion, thus enabling the op- 
erator to chart his course 


keeping the pointer bar in line with it, the 
operator automatically keeps the ditch on 
a level plane, thus preventing loss of water 
and soil. Marfak lubricant protects bear- 
ings of tractor and disks, sealing out dirt, 


cushioning the hammer-like blows of power 
at work in this kind of operation. 


through the field according- 
ly. Mr. Wetzig, like keen 
farmers and ranchers the 
country over, finds that it pays 
to farm with Texaco products. 





kkekekeekeake Ke KKK Ke 


In Town or on the Highway— 
you're never far from a Texaco Dealer 
He has new top octane Sky Chief 
gasoline, super- -charged with Petrox, to 
give maximum power and reduce en 
gine wear . famous Fire Chief, at 
regular gasoline price, both 100 per cent 
Climate-Controlled for top perform- 
ance .. . Advanced Custom-Made 
Havoline Motor Oil and 

Marfak lubricant. 


+ + + + + + 0 OF ® 


L. D. Bennett (right) of Mondovi, Wash- 
ington, who farms more than 1000 
acres, has used Texaco products 
fifteen years. He finds Marfak defi- 
nitely lengthens bearing life, for i it 
seals out grit and moisture, won't 
jar off, wash off, melt down and 
drip out, dry out or cake up. It 
sticks better, lasts longer. Texaco 
Consignee Roy Stubbs (/eft) checks 
Marfak supplies. 


Ray Glass (left) who farms 240 acres near Carroll, 
lowa, carries an extra supply of Advanced 
Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil on his tractor. 
“I use it — on nuts and bolts, open bearings, etc.,” 
he says. Havoline fights rust besides being the 
best motor oil at any price. Texaco Distributor 
Sam Hyland (right) serves Mr. Glass. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
ON FARM AND HIGHWAY 


IT PAYS TO USE ”Y FKO3 


DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.: Boston 16, Mass.; Buffalo 9, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.: Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 3, Colo.; Houston 2, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 16, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 10, Va.; Seattle 1, Wash. 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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mouth, and news stories in his local 
paper. (There is no radio station in 
Jasper.) 

At the appointed time the agent and 
extension specialist would explain 
that one portable irrigation system 
can be used handily to furnish water 
to 40 or 50 acres of land. Since to- 
bacco allotments on average Hamilton 
farms are less than 10 acres, the 
systems could furnish water to corn 
or other crops, also. Particularly in 
cases where deep wells are bored, the 
water supply preferably should be 
near the center of the acreage to be 
irrigated. Many farmers place them 
where four 10-acre fields corner. 

They also explained that a flow of 
550 gallons per minute is usually re- 
quired to put an inch of water on an 
acre of land in an hour. (This allows 
for evaporation and other losses.) 
Both water supply and pump should 
be capable of delivering that amount. 
(Sandy soils will easily take an inch 
in an hour; clay soils less.) A number 
of farmers obtain enough pipe to run 
two lines, so they can be laying pipe 
for the next watering while one line 
of pipe is delivering water to a neigh- 
boring area. 


Keep Water in Reserve 


The engineers explained that wells 
should be about eight inches and that 
ponds and streams should have re- 
serves of water when it is needed— 
during the driest times. At least an 
acre foot of water in a pond is recom- 
mended for each acre to be watered. 

The specialists pointed out that 
motors driven by either gasoline, 
diesel oil, LP gas, or electricity can 
be used to pump water for irrigation. 
The motors should be properly 
housed, operated, and maintained. 
They also explained that an irrigation 




















“Put your shoes on, dear . .. How can I 
tell when the cabbage is cooking?” 
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Carrying educational materials 
and noon lunch for 20 or more men 
during a series of neighborhood 
meetings can involve handling 
problems unless some easy methods 
are found. 

County Agent Benjamin Schaub, 
Brown county, South Dakota, met 
such a problem by rigging up two 
fruit crates into the easy-to-carry 
boxes shown. 

The box on the left, used for 
educational materials, was a card- 
board orange crate. Schaub invert- 
ed the cover, setting the box in- 
side, thereby strengthening the 
unit. Horizontal wooden slats on 
either end, two rope handles, and a 
little paint turned it into an easy- 
to-carry box. 

Schaub used the second box for 
food. It is a wooden orange crate 
with a wooden partition. The coun- 





IDEAS that WORK 


Agent Builds Easy-to-Carry Boxes 





ty agent lined the interior with 
cardboard, added vertical members 
and a handle, and painted it. No- 
tice the way the handle inserts into 
the vertical end members. A wire 
pin was added so the handle would 
stay in place. Subdivisions can be 
made in each compartment if de- 
sired. 

Advantages of these boxes are 
easy portability, a good storage 
place for materials and food dur- 
ing traveling—and elimination of 
a lot of fuss—John S. Arnold, 
South Dakota State College. (Photo 
by Leland Sudlow) 
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system capable of watering from 40 
to 50 acres usually costs better than 
$5,000 and operating costs—depending, 
of course, on amount of use—will 
range from $6 to $15 per acre. 

In the early stages of irrigation at- 
tempts in Hamilton county, some 
farmers tried flowing water, or flood- 
ing the rows. This plan is used in some 
Florida vegetable areas where the 
land slopes gently and the water can 
be turned from shallow ditches along 
the edge of the field. It did not prove 
entirely satisfactory for Hamilton 
county tobacco growers, however, and 
many growers soon went to sprinkler 
systems. 


Fertilize Crops Heavily 


The agronomist usually told the 
assembled farmers that tobacco, corn, 
or other crops to be irrigated can use 
heavier fertilization than the same 
crop without irrigation. 

Many growers split their applica- 
tions of fertilizer to irrigated crops. 
The agronomist also discussed the 
number of plants required per acre 
of irrigated land—row widths and 
planting distances. In cases where 
fumigation for nematode control be- 


fore planting was desi 
was pointed out. 

The agent or someon: 
explained that irrigatio: 
drouth insurance ,it is often profitable 
during dry spells in summers when 
dry weather is not extreme enough 
to be called a drouth 

With a farmer who had 
his crops to tell what 
him, and the dealers ready to start 
the motors and throw water all over 
the place, the demonstration was not 
only complete, it was effective —End 


* 


Extension Boosts Dairy 


that fact 
else usually 
is not just 


used it on 
t had done for 


Upper Peninsula (Michigan) 
tension men and 41 dairy 
plants are going all-out t 
dairy practices. 

The dairy plants have financed an 
envelope folder type of stuffer that 
goes to each dairy farmer with his 
monthly milk check. There’s a differ- 
ent folder with timely tips for each 
month. 

Extension Dairyman Charles J. Lit- 
tle, an agricultural agent, and a dairy 
plant representative planned the sub- 
ject matter for each issue 


ex- 
processing 
» boost better 
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NiCarbazin 








With the introduction of a new product such as NICARBAZIN, many technical questions arise. 
To answer these questions for agricultural leaders—-Merck research, production, and sales 
executives recently held a round-table discussion. What follows is a report of the answers these 
men gave to questions of broad interest to the trade. 


| 
How have the poultry and feed industries 
0. accepted NICARBAZIN? 


By Sales: Before we introduced 

» NICARBAZIN we anticipated this 
product would capture a lion’s share 
of the coccidiostat market. We felt 
that results from research and field 
trials justified this conclusion. 

But NICARBAZIN proved even better 
in commercial use than in research. 
And by “better” we mean that NI- 
CARBAZIN continued to cut coccidiosis 
mortality and morbidity to zero, even 
after it had been used with hundreds 
of millions of birds. 

en news of these results got 
around—and it got around mighty 
fast—the normal period of introduc- 
tion was cut shorter than we have ever 
seen for a new product. Today, NI- 
CARBAZIN has become the largest sell- 
ing coccidiostat. 


* * * 


Why were feed manufacturers temporarily 
» ona short inventory basis for NiCARBAZIN? 


By Production: We had geared our 
» manufacturing schedules for the 


substantial sales plans just mentioned, 
but the unprecedented reception of 
NICARBAZIN caused us to revise these 
schedules. Happily, new units coming 
into production have relieved the situ- 
ation. 


* * * 


0. How stable is NiCaRBAZIN in feeds? 


A By Research (Chemical Control): 
« It is remarkable that a drug so 
active in eliminating coccidiosis should 
be so stable in the presence of so many 
other feed ingredients. Storage tests 
over a period of one year show no loss 
of effectiveness on either chemical or 
biological assay. Even pelleting has no 
adverse effect. 


Is NiCARBAZIN in feeds as nontoxic for 

« other farm animals as it is for poultry? 
A By Research (Pathology): All ani- 
« mals tested tolerate NICARBAZIN 
satisfactorily. Hogs, for example, have 


suffered no ill effects—over a period of 
several months—from a daily food 
intake of eight pounds containing one 
per cent NICARBAZIN. 


0 Is it compatible with antibiotics and all 
» other commercial feed ingredients? 


By Research (Chemical Control): 

« NICARBAZIN is completely com- 

patible with antibiotics, arsenicals, 

growth factors, vitamins, and all other 
commonly used feed ingredients. 


* * * 


Does NiCaRBAZIN permit development of 
« maximum immunity in replacement or 
laying flock birds? 


By Research (Veterinary): Yes. 
« Rations containing preventive 
levels of NICARBAZIN do not interfere 
with the development of a solid im- 
munity. Interestingly enough, coxy 
tissue damage or other usual symp- 
toms of the disease do not become 
evident. 








NiCarbazin Means 


MERCK & CO., Inc, 


Manufacturing Chemists 


No Coccidiosis Problem 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Buy A New Car 


You can arrange prior to the 
NACAA Convention to purchase 
and drive home a new Ford from 
the Ford factory in Detroit. 


A feature of your annual conven- 
tion this year will be a day spent as 
guests of the Ford Motor Company on 
a “Dearborn Holiday,” visiting the 
Rotunda, Henry Ford Museum, and 
Greenfield Village. It is possible for 
you to drive home from the “city that 
put the world on wheels” in a new 
car. 

For example, the Ford Division of 
the Ford Motor Company has a set- 
up known as the Factory Delivery 
Department which enables the buyer 
to pick up his new car direct from the 
Assembly Plant, thereby realizing a 
saving on freight charges. Forty-five 
minutes after a person walks into the 
lounge at the Factory Delivery office, 
he can pick up his new car. While he 
waits, he can watch TV and sip free 
coffee and coke. 

An average of about 50 visitors a 
day come from all over the country 
to avail themselves of this service. 
People take delivery of their new 
Fords while they are in Detroit on 
business trips, or to attend meetings 
or conventions. As shipping charges 
in the automotive industry are f.o.b. 
Detroit, the savings in freight cost 
offers an incentive. The amount of 
this saving depends upon the distance 
of the purchase from Detroit. 

Here is the way it works. First the 
customer selects the Ford of his choice 
from his local dealer. He specifies 
color, trim, accessories, and options. 
A trade-in is handled in the same 
way as a regular purchase for de- 
livery at the point of sale, which 
means that you would leave your old 
car with the dealer and take a plane, 
bus or train to Lansing for the con- 
vention. 

Your order will be forwarded to the 
Factory Delivery Department in De- 
troit by Ford’s District Sales Office 
about two or three weeks prior to 
September 14. The orders are then 
scheduled for production at the 
famous Ford Rouge Assembly Plant 
in Dearborn, Mich. 

Your car would be built at least one 
week prior to September 14, allowing 
time to send the serial number of the 
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Sunday, September 11 


Registration 

Buffet Supper—Courtesy, Stude- 
baker- Packard 

Vesper Services—Dr. John Hol- 
land, WLS Little Church of the 
Air, provided by Prairie Farmer 


p.m. 


Monday, September 12 


a.m. Breakfast—International Har- 
vester Company 

a.m. Official opening of annual meet- 

ng— 

Welcome—The Governor of 

Michigan 

NACAA Secretary Report 

Auditing Committee Report 

Roll Call 

John Hannah, President of Mich- 

igan State University 

Press Lunch 

Regional Meetings—Ladies’ Tea 

and Fashion Show 

Nominating Committee meeting 

Tour of Michigan State Univer- 

sity campus 

Chicken Barbecue—Michigan 

Farm Bureau 

Squanto Initiation—Social Hour 

for Women 


p.m. 
p.m. 


p.m, 
p.m. 


p.m, 


p.m. 


Tuesday, September 13 


Breakfast—Courtesy, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company 
Ladies’ Tour & Luncheon—Cour- 
tesy, Kellogg Company 
Panel—Extension Program Com- 


mittee 

Election of Officers 
b Varner, vice president, 

M. 8S. U. 


a.m. 





Tentative Program 
NACAA Annual Convention. 
September Il-15, 1955 


Kellogg Center, Michigan State University 


DEVELOP ANNUAL MEETING PLANS .. . Seated (I-r), H. G. 
Seyforth; E. O. Williams, NACAA President; and Don Eppel- 
heimer. Standing: Abe Snyder, Cap Lott, Jim Hoekzema, and Stan 
Mahaffy. Seyforth and Eppelheimer are co-chairmen for the meet- 
Snyder has charge of the fun night party. 
some of the material on points of interest as groups come in or 
leave the meeting. Hoekzema is working on publicity and Mahaffy 
is assisting in pianning the tour programs. 


Lott prepares 


12:00 noon 
2:15 p.m, 


Faculty Luncheor 
Report of 4-H—Y 
Women Committe 
Report of. Land 
Committee 

Panel & Report on 
ships Committee & 
Policy Committee 
Past Presidents 
ident’s Dinner 
Party & Fun Night program— 
4-H Share-Fun Talent—Courte- 
sy, U. S. Rubber Company 


mung Men and 


:30 p.m, Grant College 


745 p.m. Relation- 
Association 


700 p.m. and State Pres- 


:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, September 14 


Breakfast 

Tour Detroit—Greer 
Ford Museum, 
Plant — Courtesy 
Company 

Noon Lunch 
Return East Lansing 


715 a.m. 
730 a.m, field Village, 
River Rouge 
Ford Motor 


p.m. Supper 


Thursday, September 15 


Breakfast—Court« 
ical Company 
1956 Committes 
Reports of Professional Train- 
ing Information & Publicity 
Committees 

1956 Annual Meeting Committee 
Address by Harold Cooley 
George McIntyre, Michigan State 
Director of Agriculture 

C. M. Ferguson, Federal Director 
of Extension 

Report of Resolution Committee 
—Unfinished Business 

All 1956 Committees meet 
Annual Banquet—Jim Hays, 
Michigan State University 


a.m. Dow Chem- 


a.m. 
745 a.m. 


Announcement 








car to the 
register it 


for you. 


dealer in time for him to 
and obtain license plates 


Shade from Silage Paper 


This county agent used heavy- 
duty silage paper to solve an 
office problem. 


One of the traits of a successful 
county agent is to be able to handle 


any situation or problem that he is 
faced with. 

Jim Farley, county agent, Cherokee 
county, North Carolina, solved a 
problem of window shades in his 
Court House office by buying a roll of 
heavy-duty silage paper and fixing a 
shade at each window. This arrange- 
ment is three years old now and still 
serving the purpose, according to 
Farley.—End 








PUT THESE TEACHING AIDS 
TO WORK FOR YOU 


As part of its public information program, 


Hercules has produced a large number of edu- 
cational aids on insect identification and the 
proper use of insecticides. Perhaps you could 
be putting more of them to work for you; help- 
ing to make your own job easier. 

Included among the Hercules educational aids 


are motion picture films, slides, insect identifi- 
cation folders, wall charts, and a large selection 
of other free material to assist the farmer. 

If you are not now making full use of this 
material, write to Hercules today for a list of 
the available items. 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


9.5 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; Dallas, 
Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N. Y.; Raleigh, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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‘Stilbosol’ Digest 


Albert Arth, Troy, Illinois, tops 
market. Gets daily gain with 
*Stilbosol.’ Mr. Arth put 46 head 
of steers on a supplement with 
‘Stilbosol’ as soon as it was avail- 
able. Their starting weight aver- 
aged 850 pounds. ra full feed 
for 82 days, these steers avera 

1155 pounds. Mr. Arth reports that 
his steers averaged 3.7 pounds gain 
per day for the time were on 
a supplement with ‘Stilbosol.’ 


“These steers 
topped the mar- 
ket at the East St. 
Louis yards and 
sold as choice 
grade to a major 
nd acker,” relates 
ir oe a ss ee 
< = well satisfie 
Albert Arth, Troy, mm with the results of 
*Stilbosol’ feeding and certainly 
intend to use it in the future. ‘Stil- 
bosol’ came along at a good time. 
I needed those extra, lower-cost 
gains to make a profit this year.” 
Sell more pounds of high-qual 
beef. Since cattle fed ‘Stilbosol’ 
gain more rapidly, they'll finish 
out at heavier weights. As before, 
cattle should be finished to usual 
grade for best prices. Feed your 
cattle for the same length of time as 
you did before using ‘Stilbosol’ and 
sell more pounds of quality beef. 
Carcass tests show value of ‘Stil- 
bosol.’ Comparison tests conduct- 
ed by various feed manufacturers 
show that ‘Stilbosol’ produces ex- 
cellent carcass results. Here are 
facts from such a test comparing 
shipping shrink, dressing percent, 
selling price and carcass grades:* 


No. Steers 
Ship. Shrink 
Dressing % 
of farm wt.... 
id per cwt. 
USDA Grades—Choice... 
USDA Grades—Good 
Inthis test, cattle getting ‘Stilbosol’ 
made extra gains of 22.6% at a 
ney savings in feed cost. Cost 
of gain was 2¢ per pound less in 
the ‘Stilbosol’ lot. 
Cattle feeders reporting other 
benefits from ‘Stilbosol.’ In addi- 
tion to faster and more economical 
gains, veteran cattle feeders tell us 
that their cattle are quieter, stay 
on feed better, and have a better 
appearance when ‘Stilbosol’ is 
used in the ration. 
* Manufacturers’ name available on request. 
(For further news about ‘Stilbosol’ 
watch for “‘ ‘Stilbosol’ Digest.’”) 


tilhosal 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 





"38 
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NACCA News 











Talent Shows Popular 
The “Share the Fun” talent 
shows and contests seem to be 
gaining in popularity. 
Several counties in Minnesota have 
conducted such contests recently with 


a good deal of success. Merle Sher- 
man, Beltrami county, tells that all he 
| had to do was take care of a few 


details and the 4-H federation in the 
county took care of the planning and 
execution of the entire program. Over 
100 were involved in the production 
of the event. 

In Meeker county, a series of four 
district contests were held and then a 
final contest on a county-wide basis, 
aceording to Bernice Slinden, county 
| club agent. 

Some 1,600 people saw the 16 plays 





e| 


in the 4-H one-act-play contest held 
in Marshall county, according to Paul 
Beckel. Proceeds went to the 4-H 
leaders’ council in most cases, al- 
though several of the plays were 
presented in local communities to 
| raise money for local clubs. 


| 4-H’ers Aid Community 


Minnesota 4-H youth recently 
conducted tree planting and 
gopher eradication programs. 


Ella Kringlund, Sherburne county, 
Minnesota, club agent, cites another 
example where 4-H leads the way 
when it comes to handling a local 
problem. In a recent tree planting 
and gopher eradication roundup some 
400 4-H members, leaders, pupils and 
teachers took part. The roundup was 
held in the Sand Dunes State Forest. 

The group hand planted about 
12,000 evergreens, filling in areas 





Gree at Mion 
On display at the recent Kansas 4-H Leaders’ Conference was this Selecto-Board. 
Questions and a selection of answers were posted on the board. Each question on the 
board was wired electrically and individuals selected the right answer by pressing an 
appropriate button. If the answer was correct, 10 points registered. 
of a wrong answer produced the “raspberry.” 


WMA} Od BaRY : 
1 ADVIS 
MITTEE 


| Gace” dite ors 
1 Bw ane cow 
3 Arta arom 


a ee 
oF Tat 7 
Guus OF ae 


i itt 
CONFERENCE 18 








The selection 


where survival had been poor. Pocket 
gophers have become a_ serious 
menace in the county Extension 
agents spent 10 days putting on an 
intensive campaign. 


Keep Goed Relations 


Albert Page, Itasca county, 
Minnesota, believes in good pub- 
lic relations. 


At the conclusion of ¢ 
the Grand Rapids Lions 
tains the adult leaders who have been 
active during the year and also the 
junior leaders who have completed 
project records. This spring the lead- 
ers and junior leaders of the county 
returned the favor. Entire respon- 
sibility for serving, preparation of the 
meal, decoration, and program was in 


the hands of leaders ar 


ch club year, 
Club enter- 


juniors. 


Organize Your Tours 


This Minnesota leader 
tours as a part of her program. 


Delores Andol, Swift county, Min- 
nesota, has things well organized. 
Club tours in Swift county start the 
first of June and continue into July. 
Two types of tours are used—a leader 
tour and the regular club tour. 

Early in the tour season, extension 
agents and adult leaders of a given 
club visit each member’s home to 
check projects and records. Later, 
the club leaders take the club on the 
regular club tour. 

Educational tours ar¢ 
advantage in Hennepin 
burne counties. Paul Brown of 
Hennepin county reports the county 
4-H council is busy planning another 
county 4-H educational tour. This 
year, the council plans to go to Duluth 
by train. 

One of the highlights of the trip 
this year will be a boat cruise on Lake 
Superior on the “Chicago Queen.”— 
End 


uses 


used to good 
and Sher- 





PROTECT WHEAT SEED 
FROM WIREWORMS... 


with a single dield ri n 


seed treatment 


Farmers can treat seed now 
.-.- plant later... 

dieldrin safeguards seeds... 
does not affect germination 


Farmers CAN BE SURE of a better stand of wheat 
by planting dieldrin-treated seed. A single treat- 
ment with dieldrin protects wheat and other 
small grains from true and false wireworms, 
rootworms, ants, and other soil insects, without 
affecting seed germination or root growth. 


Low-cost protection 


Two to four ounces of actual dieldrin treats 
100 pounds of seed . . . costs just pennies per 
acre. A dieldrin seed treatment prevents 
“spotty” stands caused by soil-insect damage 
. . . eliminates re-seeding. 


Less work at planting time 


Growers now can avoid the rush of treating 
seed and planting within a few days. They can 
treat now with powerful, long-lasting dieldrin 
—then store seed until planting time. 


Compatible with fungicides 
Dieldrin is compatible with fungicides . . . can 
be applied at the same time to save the expense 
and work of a double treatment. Dieldrin can 
be used as a slurry, dry, or in a grain drill. 
Follow directions on the label. 


Are you on the scan list? 


Every month, Shell Chemical issues a timely, 
informative bulletin on latest agricultural! pest 
control developments. If you would like to re- 
ceive SCAN regularly, simply send your name 
and address to Shell Chemical Corporation, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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When you hold a... 


By John B. Mowbray 
Lebanon, Ohio 


@ MEN’S CAMP is one activity the 
men in Warren county, Ohio, re- 
live all year long. 

While the camp is held only one 
week-end during the summer, the 
fun and frolics make good conversa- 
tion whenever a group of the campers 
get together. For most of them it is 
the only opportunity they have to get 
away from it all for a few hours of 
fun and recreation with their friends 
and neighbors. 

Our men’s camp was started two 
years ago during the first season our 
new 4-H camp was in operation. 
Several of the farmers and farm or- 
ganizations who had given volunteer 
labor and financial assistance re- 
marked that with such a nice camp 
we should have a camp for the men 
too. So, we did. 


Camp Is Small 


The camp isn’t large in numbers. 
In fact, it is held with our neighbors 
from Clermont and Hamilton coun- 
ties, who also have an equity in the 
new 4-H camp. By so combining we 
can operate more economically, too. 
Last year there were some 70 persons 
in attendance. 

Just what do men do at camp that 
keeps them talking about it all year 
long? First of all, they do as they 
please. They can enter into the rec- 
reational activities or they can just 
sit and shoot the breeze. The camp 
corporation does ask that they help 
look after the facilities and no intoxi- 
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... your jarmers 


cating beverages are permitted on the 
camp premises at any time. These 
are the only set rules. 


Committees Make Plans 


The few plans that are made are 
worked out by a committee consisting 
of three farmers from each county 
and the county agents. The planning 
committee meets approximately three 
weeks in advance of the camping pe- 
riod to plan the menu, decide on the 
entertainment, and assign the respon- 
sibilities. By having three counties 
together, there is very little for. any 
one county to do. 

Last year Clermont county lined up 
the speaker for the Saturday eve- 
ning program, Hamilton county took 
charge of the fish fry and Warren 
county had the worship services on 
Sunday morning. The menu was 
turned over to the camp manager and 
the cooks so that they could lay in the 
necessary supplies. 


Come on Saturday 


The men arrive at camp anytime on 
Saturday afternoon. The sports equip- 
ment is waiting and it doesn’t take 
long for a softball game to get under- 
way or the horseshoe pitchers to 
choose partners. There is ping pong, 
badminton, volleyball, or plenty of 
shade for breeze shooting, and the 
benches in the shade are a popular 
spot. Participation is very good with- 
out any kind of an organized recrea- 
tion program. 

During the hour or so break before 


will want to attend 


the evening program the men usually 
go to their tents and make up their 
cots. Those who have already done 
so get another game of volleyball or 
horseshoes going. 

Last year the evening speaker was 
O. L. Cunningham, county agricul- 
tural agent, Montgomery county, be- 
fore his retirement a few years ago. 
Cunningham is credited with con- 
ducting the first men’s camp in Ohio 
some years ago. 


Stage Watermelon Feast 


Each year we have a watermelon 
eed. We put newspapers down on 
the dining tables and enjoy water- 
melon as it should be enjoyed with 
plenty of tubs handy to catch the 
seeds and rinds. 

In the cool of the evening after the 
program both volleyball and horse- 
shoes are quite popular. This year 
for the first time we had floodlights 
over the new blacktop area and it 
made an ideal spot for volleyball. 

Usually at this point some of the 
more timid farmers try their hand at 
ping pong with the usual encouraging 
remarks from the professionals on the 
sidelines. Others take their exercise 
in the form of euchre, pinochle, 
canasta, and other games 

Around midnight the crowd starts 
to thin out as the fellows drift down 
to the tents. Men are just the same 
as their boys when they come to camp 
and it takes an hour or so for the 
pranks and jokes to wear off. In some 
cases it is a short night but bright and 
early most of them are heading for 





Your calves grow into better beef or dairy cows, gain faster on the 
same or less feed by the use of a simple new program of feeding. 


New research shows why 


Worm control with Phencthiazine 
pays off, even in healthy herds 


Cattle raisers have found an unsuspected 
source of new profit right in their own animals. 
Research has pointed out that worm control— 
in animals that don’t look wormy—can promote 
better growth and help cut feed costs* in prac- 
tically every herd in the country. 

Most cattle have worms, even in northern 
states where severe winters were once thought 
to control worms. But most infections are light, 
and there are no symptoms like anemia, diarrhea 
or bottle jaw to show the damage. Just the same, 
there’s a steady drag on growth, vigor and profit 
unless they get effective treatment. 

Fortunately, treatment is easy. The drug 
Phenothiazine, known for years to control more 
worm parasites than any other drug, is recom- 
mended in a two-way program. First, remove 
adult worms with doses of Phenothiazine in 
feed or as a drench; then prevent reinfection 
with continuous low-level feeding of Phenothia- 
zine in supplement, mineral mix, or salt. There’s 
no extra work, because the program fits right in 
with regular feeding practice. 


FREE... Bulletins, Booklet, Movie 


““New Information about Internal Parasites,” a 
digest of field reports and research work, is com- 
piled periodically for farm leaders and animal- 
health specialists.To receive it regularly, simply 
write to Du Pont. Also available, a new booklet, 
“Worm Control Increases Livestock Profits’’ 

and an 18-minute movie on the subject. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, Animal Industry and 
Nutrition Section, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

*Two-year tests were conducted with 600 weaner calves, all of which appeared 


healthy. Those treated with Phenothiazine under the two-way program produced 


better gains than the untreated group .. . on only % as much supplement 


Phenothiazine 


QU PONY 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
eooeTHROUGH CHEMISTRY 


LIVING 
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Excellently Designed Rafters 
Laminated with Penacolite’ Adhesives 
Give lowa Farmer a STRONGER BARN 








Anthony J. Bonert 
Dyersville, lowa 


Mr. Anthony J. Bonert of Dyers- 
ville, Iowa, has a new barn, and 
he should have it for a long time 
to come. Penacolite Resorcinol 
Adhesives were used by Super 
Structures, Inc., of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, to bond the lamina- 
tions which form each rafter into 
one continuous piece from base 
to ridge. Due to lamination, the 
rafters have greater structural 
strength and wind resistance. 
And the Penacolite Resorcinol 
Adhesive bonds remain as strong 
as the wood they join through 
all types of weather conditions 
and temperature changes. 
Because they are cured through 
an irreversible chemical action, 
“Penacolite” bonds stay strong 
indefinitely. They are completely 


waterproof and cannot be weak- 
ened by rain, humidity, extreme 
heat or cold. Furthermore, Pena- 
colite Adhesives are easy to use, 
and curing time is just a few 
hours at room temperature, or 
only a few minutes under acceler- 


ated heat. 

Koppers Adhesives have wide 
use in the construction of many 
types of farm buildings — barns, 
corn cribs, machinery sheds and 
others. Write for our free illu- 
strated booklet describing their 
properties and many interesting 
applications. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Chemical Division, Dept. BFM-85, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


PENACOLITE RESORCINOL ADHESIVES 








The original waterproof, room-temperature-setting adhesives 
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the dining hall and breakfast 

After breakfast, worship services 
are held under the giant 
of the dining hall whe: 
over the green hills a: 
the valley. 

Until dinner they are free to do as 
they please and most of 


mak in front 
you can see 
down into 


them go for 





|GOOD FOOD... 
plus fun, fellowship, and relaxation. 


a stroll over the cam; or take a 
dip in the lake nearb Some still 


i | use the recreational facilities 


By noon there seem 
of room again for food 
is a ham dinner with all 

Our camping period 
ner on Sunday but a 
| lows usually stand aro 
to hash over the jokes 


to be plenty 
1 this time it 
e trimmin’s. 
is after din- 
of the fel- 
for a while 
pranks, 





Idea Is Sound 


After two years experience with 
| men’s camps I am thoroughly sold on 
them. They provide the opportunity 
for farmers to get aw from it all 
even if for only a week-end. Most 
farmers can get away for this length 
of time without disrupting their farm- 
ling operation to any extent. Our 
camps are held the last weekend in 
July, which is a breather as far as 
farm work in our area is concerned. 

Then there is fellowship with 
| friends and neighbors that so many 
| times is overlooked in the process of 
| trying to pay off the mortgage. And, 
|the cost of the week-end shouldn’t 
| discourage anyone. Both years we 
| have charged $3.50 for 


e week-end. 


|Helps Extension Program 

| 

| As for the extension program, I be- 
| lieve camp has given it a shot in the 
|arm. When we were first building 
| the camp it seemed to be “my baby.” 
Now it is “our baby.” 

That seems to follow through in the 
other phases of the program too. Men 
who were somewhat reluctant to 
serve on committees and help out 
otherwise before now seem to take a 
different view of the situation. Volun- 








teer labor on improvement projects 
presents no problem now. 

I personally feel that men’s camp is 
a wonderful place to really get to 
know farmers and, what is probably 
more important, a place for them to 
get to know me. 

All in all, men’s camp to me is one 
of the most enjoyable experiences I 
have found in extension work. If you 
haven’t tried a men’s camp, give it | 
some thought. Maybe it will be the 
same for you.—End 





| 
* | 


Spencer Host to Bankers 


Bank farm representatives from 
seven states exchanged views on the 
growing responsibilities of bank farm 
departments recently in a three-day 
program in Kansas City conducted by 
Spencer Chemical Company. 

The farm representatives (“Bank 
FR’s”) were chosen by bank publica- 
tions, with the advice of state banker 
associations and agricultural colleges, 


The Jayhawk Farm at Spencer Chemical 
Company’s Pittsburg, Kans., Works gets 
the close scrutiny of bank farm represen- 
tatives from seven states who participated 
in a program on farm banking in Kansas 
City recently. Proctor Gull, Spencer man- 
ager of agronomy, at left of the group, 
conducted the tour. The bank farm repre- 
sentatives are Warren Langfitt, Center- 
ville, Ia., next to Mr. Gull; Tony Westra, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; John Hardimon, Be- 
ment, Ill.; John Perrier, Dodge City, Kans., 
Carl Cramton, Ponca City, Okla.; Dick 
Bird, Red Wing, Minn., and Ryan Mason, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


to participate in the first of a series of 
programs. Purpose of the event— 
called an “FR Seminar”—was to de- 
velop information which could help 
banks establish or broaden a farm 
department. 

Fertilizer loans “made on the farm” 


Here’s why— 
THERE'S NO 
GUESSWORK 
WITH ROYSTER'S 


& ESSENTIAL PLANT FOODS 


GUARANTEED 


NITROGEN 
for rapid 
growth 





PHOSPHORIC ACID 


for maturity and 
yield 


POTASH 
for health and 
quality 


CALCIUM 
for sturdy 





plants 


SULFUR 
for vigor and o. 
tone rr 


MAGNESIUM 
for color and 
snap 


All crops must have these six essential plant foods. Each year—as 
soils become further exhausted—the need for balanced crop diets 
becomes increasingly important. That’s why Royster’s is sold with 
a chemically-controlled 6 plant food guarantee. And that’s why 
Royster farmers continually get good, healthy stands of high yield- 
ing plants. It’s top-quality in every respect. 


and similar topics were discussed at 
length. There was a general consen- 
sus of opinion that in most cases farm 
representatives are needed to main- 
tain good customer relations. 


* 
Some teachers aim to leave their foot- F. s. ROYSTER GUANO ¢co., NORFOLK, VA. 


ints in th nds time. Oth 
oe satisfied if dee a Poo pic =| 22 factories and 13 sales offices conveniently located 
to serve farmers in 20 states 


their tracks. 
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FARMS WITH PLENTY 
OF PIPED WATER 
EARN MORE...ARE 

WORTH MORE 


ad 


% 





ee RI ete 
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Paes 


Carlon* pipe is the easiest, 
lowest cost way to distribute 
all the water you want 
to every use point 
Cows give more milk at lower feeding cost 





when they have all the water they want... | 
when and where they want it. Pigs and beef | 
cattle gain faster on less feed when water is | 
abundant. Irrigated crops bring higher yields 
and prices. 

Farms with abundant water . . . piped to all | 
use points .. . are worth far more than farms 
without this advantage. 

You save 50% or more by 
installing long life, corrosion-proof | 
Carton Plastic Pipe 
Carlon pipe costs at least 109% less than galva- 
nized and it can be installed at half the cost. 
Even more can be saved because Carlon plastic 
pipe permits higher flow rates than metal pipe. 
You can use smaller sizes without serious | 
pressure drop. 


Types for every purpose 

For lines to barns, pastures, poultry and hog 
houses, get flexible CARLON EF or EX pipe. 
One man can couple 2400 feet of either in an 
hour. For higher pressures, you can get rigid 
CARLON L. 

For drains and sewers, you can get CARLON 
D ... completely root and infiltration proof. 

If you have gas on your farm ... or would | 
like to run a gas line for heating or pumping 
... CARLON L is designed expressly for | 
this service. 

All Carlon pipe is guaranteed forever 
against rust, rot, electrolytic corrosion. It’s the 
best and safest pipe you can buy. *@ 


CARLONCS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


10225 MEECH AVE... CLEVELAND 5&. OHIO 
WORLO'’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PLASTIC PIPE 





Carton Products Corporation 
10225 Meech Ave., Dept.BF-8, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Send in this coupon for more information. 


Name 





Address. 








» 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
! 
! 
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State 


City. 
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48 States 


48 Soil Samples 
48 County Agents 


A Demonstration of Extension Brotherhood 


@ THE BROTHERHOOD of exten- 

sion workers was demonstrated 
last spring when Effingham, IIl., was 
getting ready for the dedication of a 
new five million dollar, 150-bed, St. 
Anthony’s hospital to replace one that 
burned in 1948 taking the lives of 75 
people. 

The tragedy was reported across 
the nation, and money came from 
every state in the nation and several 
foreign countries to help build a re- 
placement. 


Collect Soil Samples 


To commemorate the help from the 
48 states, Clint Cutright, Effingham 
county farm adviser, got the idea of 
planting a tree in soil from the 48 
states. Cutright selected an agent in 
each state and.asked him for soil. 

“This is the most unusual request 
I have ever made and probably the 
strangest you have ever received,” he 
wrote. 

The response was excellent. All 
but very few agents replied at once, 
either sending dirt or promising to 
send it. Two agents, Carl Worthley, 
Aroostook county, Maine, and Hubert 
Ormberg, Sheridan, N.D., reported 


| deep snows and frozen ground, mak- 


ing compliance difficult. 


Letters Are Friendly 


The letters were of all kinds. Some 
agents replied with the franked form 
for answering requests. Others wrote 
friendly letters, inviting Clint to visit 
with them. Some did a little home 
town advertising. 

Two agents sent soil samples from 
their own memorial hospitals. Ed 
Honeycutt, Choctaw county, Missis- 
sippi, sent dirt from the grounds of a 
newly dedicated county hospital. The 
manager of the Seminole county, 
Florida, Chamber of Commerce took 
over the assignment for his county 
agent saying, “We think it quite ap- 
propriate to have the dirt which you 
requested taken from the ground on 
which our hospital will be erected.” 

The letters reflected the practicality 


«< ae. 


Illinois Governor William G. Stratton, 
pours dirt from the 48 states around one 
of the tulip trees set out to commemorate 
the help of the nation. Dirt was supplied 
by county agents in every state in the 
nation. County Agent Clint Cutright 
“directs” the Governor’s labor. 


of the county agent and his program. 
Several sent surplus soil from their 
soil testing laboratories. Wilbur T. 
Brettell, Laramie county, Wyoming, 
said, “We had thought of getting the 
soil from the State Capitol grounds or 
some such historically important spot, 
but we became concerned with the 
possibility of such places being in- 
fested with noxious weeds.” 


Some Soil Historic 

Some did send soil historic 
spots. Jodie McMullen, Hot Springs 
county, Arkansas, sent a sample from 
the farm of former Governor Homer 
Adkins. Roy Norcross, New Haven 
county, Connecticut, sent a sample 
from the farm of Wilson Lee, first 
president of the New Haven County 
Farm Bureau. “We proud to 
share him with you at such a time,” 
he wrote. 

W. H. Henderson, Sussex county, 
Delaware, sent soil from the Town 
Circle of Georgetown. Walter Jett, 
Pocahontas county, West Virginia, 
sent soil from several spots including 
Droop Mountain Battle Field; Cran- 
berry Glades, a tundra region; the top 
of Cheat Mountain; and the grounds 


irom 


ire 





“I’m completely sold on all-steel buildings 
...very little upkeep 
... long life 


... lower over-all cost” 


says Walter E. Schmidt, Columbus, Nebraska 


Five years ago, Mr. Schmidt erected a 24’ x 24’ steel utility 
building on his farm. Just recently, he and his son, working 
in their spare time, added a 40-foot extension to it. ““The 
old and new sections of my all-steel building match so well 
—fit so perfectly—you would think they were built about 
the same time instead of five years apart,” says Mr. 
Schmidt. 

Mr. Schmidt chose steel buildings for his farm because, 
in his own words, their “all-steel construction requires little 
upkeep for long life,” and results in “lower over-all cost 
than other types of construction.” 

You, too, will find that construction with steel is eco- 
nomical. And you’ll be highly pleased at the versatility of 
steel buildings since they are just right for dairy cattle 
housing, grain and machinery storage, or poultry housing. 
They are big, strong, roomy, tight and dry, fire resistant 
and easily grounded against lightning. Don’t wait. Prepare 
for the coming winter now by investing in a Factory-Built 
Steel Farm Building manufactured with long-lasting USS 
Galvanized Steel Sheets for roof and walls, and a USS 
Structural Steel framework. 


SEE The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program 
presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult 
your local newspaper for time and station. 


'S Beef §' - eee © Se 


Mr. Schmidt's steel building has a big 16-foot slid- 
ing door which gives plenty of clearance for his 
large implements and harvesting equipment. He in- 
stalled overhead doors in the older section of the 
building, and now uses it for a garage and shop. 


When buying a Factory-Built Steel Farm 
Building, ask for USS Galvanized Stee! Sheets 
for roof and sides. These sheets have a zinc 
coating produced to ASTM Specification 
A-361. This is your assurance of a high 
quality building. 


r— SEND THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION —— 
Agricultural Extension Section 

United States Steel Corporation 

Room 4731, 525 William Penn Place 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

1 am interested in steel buildings for the following: 
C machinery storage C] dairy barns 
(] hay storage C) cattle shelters 
( grain storage C) poultry houses 


Approximate size or capacity . ia 
( Please have a Steel Building : representative call 
on me with further information. 


United States Steel Corporation produces high-quality 
USS Galvanized Sheets and Structural Stee! which our 





ture into durable farm buildings 
Your requests for information will be forwarded to the 

manufacturers of these buildings, and you will hear 
directly from them. 





———— re 
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e f their ‘ nity hospital. 

An Interesting Small Engine | “sic. ees 
nty, M husetts. the area i 

Application to do a BIG JOB! RE to tt “cormse 


agent” worked. J. T. Brown, county 
agent, wrote, “The soil comes from 
soil samples from the county in which 
the first farming of any kind was done 
in this country. You may recall the 
legend of the good Indian, Squanto, 
who befriended the Pilgrims in teach- 
ing them how to grow corn.” 

The request maelled ties of one 
kind or another with Illinois or Effing- 
ham county. Charles G uld, Camden 
county, New Jersey, wanted to be 
remembered to a former colleague 
from the county. 

George M. Gehant, Yellow Medi- 


WISCONSIN-POWERED —2iinc te wis a staien st the Un 
it f Illinois and had taugl 
Self-Propelled Grain Swatherr vocccst ssscsteor io the tine 


He knew some of the Illinois agents. 
Typical of the practical ingenuity employed by The trees were planted in April, 
farm equipment designers and builders for the and in the dedication ceremonies 
most advantageous utilization of engine power is Governor William G. Stratton poured 
this Owatonna Grain Swather, made by Owatonna a mixture of the soil from all the 


Mfg. Co., Owatonna, Minn. states around the tree Two trees 
d were planted instead of one for the 


A unique feature of this Center-Delivery Grain proper aesthetic effect. “Both trees 
Swather is that it opens up all types of grain fields have lived in spite of the extreme 
without running down standing grain. Mechani- drouth,” Clint reports. Which may 
cally operated aprons at both ends of the machine be symbolic of the strength in the unit 
nih Se tae "nae a carry the grain, as cut, to the center opening, of extension—J. K. McDermott, Uni- 
tylinder Wisconsin Heavy. @Positing it in a compact, uniform swath for versity of Illinois. 
Duty Air~Cooled Engine clean, easy combining. The floating cutter bar 
power for the Owatonna © €Xtends over the entire length of the machine, * 
chorea," berexdyg2 forward of the wheels. 
aoe i's te. idee sg ~0 A remarkable feature of this equipment is that an Alfalfa Council Tour 
a Ap Rye Fe engine as small as a 2-cylinder Wisconsin fur- H Dr. Tvysdal 
the Model VF4 V-type, 4-  nishes the necessary power both for propelling and were Ae. 5 youn 
cylinder Wisconsin Engine. —  nerating this big machine. It’s an assignment that The Certified Alfalfa Seed Council 
calls for heavy-duty Lugging Power and foolproof AIR-COOLING recently completed a 3,000-mile alfalfa 
at temperatures up to 140° F. Here is a perfect example of Power to fact-finding tour through Missouri, 
Fit the Machine, Power to Fit the Job! Kentucky, North Carolina, New Jer- 


Wisconsin Air-cooled Engines are available in 12 sizes in 4-cycle sey, Maryland, and the USDA Plant 


single cylinder, 2- and 4-cylinder models, in a 3 to 36 hp. range. Industry Station at Beltsville, Md. 
The six stops on the tour made it pos- 


2 sible to learn more about the needs 
ae i rietic f alfalfe 
at WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION me Mepeoved varieties of alfalfs 
suited to these states and to stimulate 

Rigs . greater use of these new varieties. 
ne au USDA and state experiment sta- 
| tion alfalfa breeders, extension men, 
LIVESTOCK | seed certification specialists, seeds- 
teamcices | . 
men, and farm magazine and radio 
editors participated in the tour and 


J udg ing P ictorials discussions. 


y Air-Cooled Eng 


f 





The Certified Alfalfa Seed Council 


Judging pictorials, which have been featured in Better Farming tour’s last stop was in Washington, 
Methods, are available to county agents, vo-ag teachers and other agri- D.C., where a banquet was held to 
cultural leaders. pay tribute to Dr. Hewitt M. Tysdal 

We now have judging pictorials of Angus Cows, Angus Bulls, Berk- and Ranger Alfalfa. He was presented 


shire Hogs, Berkshire Gilts, Brahman Heifers, Brown Swiss Cows, [oe , > 
Columbia Sheep, Corriedale Ewes, Duroc Market Barrows, Duroc Gilts, ” — bronze que by th 
Guernsey Cows, Hampshire Ewes, Hampshire Gilts, Hereford Heifers, Council. WS: oe ‘ 
Hereford Steers, Holstein Cows, Jersey ws, Milking Shorthorn Cows, The recognition of Dr. Tysdal’s 
Percheron Horses, Polled Hereford Herfers, Polled Shorthorn Cows, Red contribution to the ilfalfa story” 
Poll Cows, Shorthorns, Shorthorn Heifers, "Shropshire Ewes, Southdown came as a complete surprise to him 
Market Lambs. Tamworth Gilts, Yorkshire Gilts, Chester White Hogs, é yg es Whine te. 
and Poland China Hogs. Price, 6 cents each. He 4 head o 2 : ug —— “ 

search section of the USDA, at the 

Send check or money order. No COD shipments. 


present time. Spokesman for the Cer- 
Better Farming Methods Mount Morris, Il. tified Alfalfa Seed Council at the din- 
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Dr. H. M. Tysdal, (1), was presented a 
bronze plaque by the Certified Alfalfa 
Seed Council recognizing his inspiration 
and leadership in the development and ex- 
tensive use of Ranger Alfalfa. Lloyd 
Arnold, right, Chairman of the Council, 
presented the plaque. Mrs. Tysdal, and 
Will M. Myers, University of Minnesota, 
watch the presentation. 





ner program was Lloyd Arnold, 
Fresno, Calif., who made the presen- | 
tation of the plaque. 
Ranger is the first of several greatly | 
improved varieties of Certified Alfalfa | 
that now are spreading new benefits | 
to farmers throughout the country. 
Their development and production in 
quantity have been called by agri- | 
cultural leaders the greatest revolu- 
tion in forage farming in modern | 
times. In addition to a dependable | 
supply of seed, the new certified al- | 
falfas put superior yield, wilt resist- 
ance, and winter hardiness into areas | 
where these qualities are important. 
Certified Ranger, Atlantic, Vernal, 


and Buffalo have been so widely and | 
eagerly accepted by farmers that by | 
1955, they are being seeded on more | 
than one-third of the U. S. Alfalfa | 
acreage. 


* 


book review 


Commercial Fertilizers 


This is the title of a new book written 
by Gilbeart H. Collings, Clemson Agri- | 
cultural College, and published by | 
McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc., 330 
W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. It 
sells for a price of $5.00. 

This is the fifth edition of an excellent 
standard treatise on the sources and uses | 
of fertilizer raw materials and the pro- 
duction and use of manufactured mixed | 
fertilizers. Important and _ extensive | 
changes in the production and consump- 
tion of fertilizers, as well as in general 
agricultural practices, are reflected in this | 
new edition. 

Much of the material is new. Many 
modifications have been made to con- 
form to the latest findings of ever- 
growing research in the fields of fer- 
tilizer manufacture, fertilizer practice, 
and especially crop, animal, and human 
nutrition. 





book review 


NO SPROUTING 


PRE-HARVEST SPRAY 
with 


Stored potatoes untreated Treated before harvest with MH-40 


storage growth retardant 


Insures top market price for potatoes and onions even after many months 
of storage... harmless, non-toxic...does not affect quality or yield. 


WHOLESALERS AND CHIPPERS WANT potatoes that will not lose valu: 
in storage. When treated with MH-40, potatoes for chipping stay whiter 
and firmer longer, and lighter chips result. All buyers can safely carry 
larger inventories. 


RETAILERS WANT potatoes and onions that will keep their sales appeal! 
and value on the shelf. MH-40 is the answer. 


HOUSEWIVES WANT potatoes and onions that look and taste fresh- 
from-the-farm. Potatoes treated with MH-40 won’t sprout even when 
stored at home at high temperatures. 


GROWERS WANT a crop they don’t have to rush to market for fear it 
will lose its value. MH-40 pre-harvest spray gives this profit protection. 
It is inexpensive and easy to apply. The time to use it (for potatocs) 
14 to 21 days after full bloom. (For onions) one to two wecks before 
harvest. If your crop is nearing this stage—get MH-40 now! It will 
produce a crop that will meet the highest standards of buyers, retailers 
and housewives—and assure you of getting top price at market. 


*U.5. Pat. No. 2,614,91¢ 


Order MH-40 from your local supplier today. Write, wire or 
phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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This bank gives. . . 


Bike—o town youth 


Calf—to country youth 


@ THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 

Meadville, Pa. gave a purebred 
heifer calf to a rural youth at the 1954 
Crawford County Fair. 

Town youth had an opportunity to 
win bicycles. 

Bob Brace, manager, farm depart- 
ment, First National Bank, wanted to 
determine some way to place a pure- 
bred heifer calf in the hands of some 
worthy boy or girl. He felt previously 
that there were two factors prevent- 
ing such a practice. 

First, if the bank gave a Guernsey 
calf to a farm youth that really 
wanted a Holstein, the youth would 
be only partly satisfied. Consequently 
he probably would not do as well with 
the calf. 

The other factor was that the bank 
wanted to be sure a farm boy or girl 
won the calf and not a boy or girl 
from town. Naturally, there are 
many thousands of boys and girls 
from the cities and towns who go to 
the fair. 


Bikes for Town Youth 


It seemed only natural, then, that 
the first thing to do was to provide a 
suitable prize for the town children. 
To supply this prize two fully 
equipped deluxe bicycles were put on 


THE WINNER... 
Janet Kightlinger, a hap- 
py country girl, takes the 
halter of her newly won 
Guernsey heifer calf 
from Bob Brace, Mead- 
ville National Bank. At 
the right is the county 
breeder donating the 
calf. 
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ON EXHIBIT... 


At the fairgrounds, both bike and calves 
were placed on exhibit. 


display—one for a girl and one for a 
boy. 

These were given away by drawing 
tickets, filled out by the children who 
wanted to try to win the bike. This 
now made the way clear for the bank 
to give a calf to a country boy or girl. 

The idea was proposed that a pure- 
bred heifer calf of each of the five 
major dairy breeds be placed on dis- 
play in the bank exhibit at the fair. 
Each of the cattle clubs of the county 
was contacted and requested to select 


a purebred calf for the bank’s exhibit. 

It was agreed that there would be 
only one calf given away and that the 
winner of the contest would have his 
choice of the calves on display. The 
other calves would be returned to the 
breeders supplying them 


Guess Milk Production 


After a great deal of thought as to 
the manner in which the calf would 
be awarded, it was decided that the 
boy or girl who came closest to es- 
timating the total milk production of 
the dams of all the calves 
would be the winner 

Brace says that this exhibit by the 
bank in 1954 far exceeded any other 
exhibit put on by the bank in the past. 
The calves were viewed by many 
thousands of people, many of whom 
would otherwise not have seen any 
dairy cattle during fair visit. 

The bank plans on repeating this 
program at the Crawford County Fair 
again next year.—End 


on display, 


* 


Ag TV Clinic 


‘ The National Agricultural Tele- 
vision Clinic will be held September 
2-4, at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Qualified resource people and con- 
sultants from television, agricultural 
industries, and colleges will lead 
demonstrations, diag clinics, 
and idea exchanges. The program is 
being sponsored in cooperation with 
the National Project in Agricultural 
Communications and University 
of Missouri. 

For full information about the 
clinic including registration and fee, 
send your request to National Project 
in Agricultural Communications, 
Ward B, Wells Hall, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich 


ostic 


* 





Woodworking Plans 


These four booklets will cost 
you 50 cents each, but they con- 
tain much valuable information— 
if you’re interested in woodwork- 
ing. 

The four booklets are: Small 
Woodworking Project Plans; 
Modern Furniture Woodworking 
Plans; Outdoor Equipment Plans; 
and Twenty Practical Woodwork- 
ing Plans for the Home Shop. 

From them, you get a bill of 
materials for each plan and a pat- 
tern drawing that will enable you 
to build each project. 

Order the booklets 
Atlas Press Company, 
zoo, Mich. 


from the 
Kalama- 
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It pays in extra gallons of milk to keep dairy cattle Aluminum Roofing comes in new 48”-wide sheets fol 
cool in hot weather!* Keep your cows cool with Alcoa® fast, easy application. : 
Aluminum Roofing. It reflects the sun’s heat, lowers 


Buy from your Alcoa Roofin 
barn temperatures 15° by actual test. y y — 


Dealer who displays this sign. 
Made of exclusive new alloy for increased strength *Tests by leading agricultural colleges show that milk produc 


and resistance to corrosion for longer life, Alcoa tion drops sharply when temperatures rise to the eighties! 


Build this Alcoa Aluminum POLE BARN at a 75% SAVINGS! 


For just $1.00 you can get complete plans for this money-saving 
“U”-shaped 70-cow pen stable pole barn. YOU"SAVE up to 75% due 
to low cost, pole-type construction and use of Alcoa Aluminum 
Roofing and Siding. Plans, prepared for Alcoa by Cornell 
University, guide you step by step with drawings, photos and 
directions—are simple and easy to follow. Send coupon today! 


COMPLETE PLANS ONLY $]00 


ee ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2110-H Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
ROOFING AND SIDING Please send me plans checked below, | enclose $1.00 to cover cost of printing and 
MADE OF mailing for each plan checked. 
Gress) (C0 PB-8 Pole-type Aluminum 70-cow Pen Stabling (C) PB-4 Pole-type Aluminum Loafing Barn, 
ALCOA Barns (three buildings, as illustrated) 52° x 65° 
2 (0 PB-1 General Purpose Pole-type Aluminum C PB-5 Pole-type Aluminum 30-cow 


ALU AAI Pad UAA | Barn, 52’ x 56’ Pen Stable Barn, 69° x 91" 
C) PB-2 Pole-type Aluminum Machinery (C0 PB-6 Pole-type Aluminum Northern 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA ter, 35’ x 54° Poultry House, 40’ x 130 


CI PB-3 Pole-type Aliminom Southern Poultry CD PB-7 Pole-type Aluminum Warehouse 
“es House, 40° x or Agricultura! Center, 56° x 208 
NAME__ 














ADDRESS. maeipsiatanilinie ‘ 
8 ei ‘ : a 
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Before the 


Animal Go 
The best advice you can give a farmer faced with livestock disease prob- 
lems . . . is to consult his local veterinarian. Then, instead of merely 
GUESSING at what is causing the trouble, the owner gets a sound and 


thorough diagnosis . . . and in time to head off serious trouble which may 
be in the offing. 


Guess work is most always the ally of needless losses. But, when you get 
the veterinarian on the job, he goes to the root of the trouble, makes a 
proper diagnosis and carries out the specific steps for control, treatment, 
and after care. 


Every time you guide a farmer in the direction of sound diagnosis .and 
proper veterinary care, you help strengthen the soundness of America’s basic 
animal husbandry. 


This message made possible through the 
American Foundation for Animal Health 





A monthly magazine devoted exclusively to 
turkey raising. Every issue filled with the latest 
information on breed improvement, marketing 
plans; hundreds of new brooding, feeding man- 
agement ideas. Subscription rate, 2 years 
for $3. 


TURKEY WORLD, Mount Morris, Ill. 
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NVATA 
NEWS 


By Max Lampo 











Bob Bishopp, NVATA vice president (r), 
stands with the 1955-56 officers of the 
Montana Vo-Ag Association. They are 
(l-r): Don Freebury, Valier, secretary- 
treasurer; Bill Kober, Three Forks, vice 
president; and James Schultz, Lewistown, 
president. 


Map Creates Interest 


This vo-ag teacher uses a map 
to create interest in his depart- 
ment. 


Burton W. Gregg, Brattleboro, Vt., 
displays a township map on the wall 
of his agriculture classroom. When 
students enter the first day, he spots 
each boy’s home with a pin with a 


| colored head. The color may denote 


whether the boy has a dairy, poultry 
or crop project. Another color is 
used to denote young farmer groups. 

Gregg says that the map creates in- 
terest in the boys. It helps him to 
spot where they live, the type of 
project that they have, and the best 
route to their home. 

The map is a good public relations 
stunt for the casual visitor as it shows 
the community-wide relationship of 
the department and its patronage 


} area. 


A Farm Shop Aid 


This is a system that helps 
boys remember ean up” 
duties in the farm shop and to 
carry them out effectively. 


All vo-ag instructors recognize that 
an orderly “well-kept” shop is one of 
the necessary requirements. How- 
ever, many times at the close of a 
busy shop class, it is not only difficult 
for the instructor to remember what 
boys have been assigned to the vari- 
ous “clean-up” jobs but it is also diffi- 
cult to quickly check to see if the boy 
has completed his duties 

There are various methods used in 
farm shops by instructors to get the 
boys to put the shop in order. How- 





ever, Neldon Taylor, vo-ag instructor, | 
Redding, Calif. has a very unique 


method. 


Taylor takes a piece of half-inch | 
plywood that is four feet long and | 
three feet high (the size could vary | 


to suit the needs or desires of the 
teacher) and along the left side he 


places a row of two and one-half | 


watt bulbs that are hooked in parallel. 


He places a switch at the bottom so | 
that all the bulbs may be turned on at | 


once and if any of the bulbs are 
loosened the others will remain burn- 
ing. 

The number of bulbs should equal 
the number of “clean-up” jobs in the 
shop. 
“clean-up” duties are printed directly 
opposite the bulb on pieces of poster 
board and hung on small screw hooks. 

The boy or boys who are assigned 
to these various duties have their 
names printed on poster board that 
can be hung on small screw hooks 
directly opposite the assigned duty. 
If the instructor wishes to alternate 
the boys on the various duties, he 
merely changes the name cards to the 
newly assigned job. 

When it is time for the shop “clean- 
up” to start, the instructor flips the 
switch that turns on all the small 
bulbs. These lights act as a reminder 
to the boys that they have a respon- 
sibility and it is time to get it done. 
Upon the completion of his duties, 
the boy unscrews his respective bulb 
just enough to turn it off. 

This system makes it easy for the 
instructor to quickly check to see that 
the various “clean-up” jobs have 
been done; it also gives the boy an 
opportunity to indicate that he has 
done his part. The bulbs make it at- 
tractive, easy to see, and individualize 
the responsibilities as listed on the 
board.—End 


The Clarkston, Wash., FFA chapter re- 
cently built a steel quonset building for 
a dairy farmer in the vicinity. The boys 
and their instructor felt that this was an 
important part of their yearly activities. 


Not only was it educational, but it pro- | 


vided good experience and a great deal of 
fun. Training in foremanship was used, 
whereby one boy was in charge of a cer- 
tain kind of a job. 


The names of the various | 





Developed by Poultry Scientists, PROVED BY POULTRYMEN 


DR. SALSBURY'S 


POLY STAT 


Revolutionary New Feed Additive 


Helps Poultry Raisers: 
PREVENT COCCIDIOSIS 
PREVENT WORMS 


(Tapeworms and Large Roundworms) 


PREVENT HEXAMITIASIS 


(in Turkeys) 


@ STIMULATE GROWTH 


(In Both Chickens and Turkeys) 


no other single feed additive 


Dows 40 muth, 40 welll 





There’s A Dr. Salsbury Product 
To Meet Most Major 
Medicated Feed Requirements 
You Will Want To Continue 
To Recommend 
DR. SALSBURY'S 
NITROSAL 
. . . for prevention of coccidiosis; 


for faster growth, better feed con- 
version, better quality birds. 


DR. SALSBURY'S 
3-NITRO POWDER 


. . « for better broilers faster and 
at lower feeding costs. Helps pul- 
lets mature sooner, produce earlier. 
Increases production of layers, too. 











Authoritative laboratory tests, and 
now widespread commercial use, prove 
POLYSTAT to be effective, palatable, 
safe, practical and profitable. 


You perform a real service to poultry 
raisers when you recommend POLY- 
STAT for cutting losses due to coccidio- 
sis, large roundworms and tapeworms 
and to prevent hexamitiasis in 
turkeys. 


POLYSTAT STIMULATES GROWTH even 
with Vitamin B12 and Antibiotics in 
the feed. Promotes 9.6% faster 
growth on % pound less feed per 
pound of live weight, on the average. 
Improves quality—pays for itself in 
higher market values. 


Recommend POLYSTAT to simplify 
poultry medication problems. Send for 
prospectus for complete information. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa. 
A complete line of poultry medicines 














LIVESTOCK PICTURES 


in Natural Colors 


Printed on 8%x11%-inch stock: 
Brown Swiss Cow, Jersey Bull and Cow, 
Guernsey Bull and Cow, Holstein Bull and 
Cow, Duroc Gilt, Hampshire Sow, Berk- 
shire Sow, Hampshire Ram, Columbia 
Ram, Angus Bull, Hereford Bull, Polled 
Hereford Bull, Shorthorn Bull, Shorthorn 
Cow, Milking Shorthorn Cow; Percheron 
Horse, Milking Shorthorn Bull, Hereford 


ow, 
Price 15 cents each 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


.0.D. $ 
BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE . . . EASY 


vse BURDIZZO ; 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... 
@ Minimum growth 
set back 
@ No hemorrhage 
@ Minimum surgical 
shock 
@ No septic infection 
@ No maggots 
@ No screw worms 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 
Co., Turin, Italy 


BE SURE IT’S STAMPED 
WITH THE WORD BURDIZZO 

















Don’t Forget! NACAA Convention, September 11-15. East Lansing, Mich. 
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Teach Your Farmers How to Plan and 
Build Good Farm Fences 


By T. J. Wakeman 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ THE CAREFUL PLANNING and 
skillful building of farm fences is 
a necessity in many communities. 

This subject is one that the majority 
of vo-ag teachers have steered away 
from. The main reasons for not 
teaching and carrying through on this 
job is the lack of information for re- 
ference use and the cost of labor and 
fencing materials. 

This job of fencing will not add 
materially to our present load, yet it 
will help our supervised farm pro- 
grams with our all-day, young farm- 
er, and adult groups. It is a subject 
that is fascinating and the results are 
amazing. 

The commercial firms are helping 
because it is a great outlet for many 
manufactured products. Manufac- 
turers have contributed many power 
driven devices to make fence building 
more economical and less laborious. 
These devices are contributing to 
farm mechanization. 


Use Power Equipment 


Some FFA chapters have purchased 
power fence building equipment in an 
effort to promote better fence con- 
struction. This power equipment has 
turned the job from drudgery to a 
pleasure. The power hole digger is a 
great labor saving device, whereupon 
the post driver has further simplified 
the job. 


Follow This Outline 
Procure Reference 


1. Secure a copy of “Planning Farm 
Fences” and a copy of “Building Farm 
Fences,” each for 50 cents for each 
student whether all-day, young farm- 
er or adult farmer. This material is 
the result of months of research work 
by G. E. Henderson and his staff of the 
Southern Association of Agricultural 
Engineering and Vocational Agricul- 
ture. 

These two publications are written 
on the high school level. Practically 
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all the fencing references and experi- equipment 


mentation material in the nation were 
used. Consultants from such firms as 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Republic Steel 
Corporation, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Danuser Machine Company, 
Koppers Company and dozens of 
others helped with these publications. 

Henderson’s address is: Agricul- 
tural Engineering Department, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

2. An accompanying film strip is 
available for each of the above pub- 
lications from Henderson’s office at a 
reasonable cost. 

3. Procure operating instructions 
for each piece of fence building power 
equipment used. 

A description and operating in- 
structions of the Danuser post hole 
digger and power post driver can be 
procured from your nearest Danuser 
distributor. You can write directly 
to the Danuser Company, Fulton, Mo., 
for the material. 

The two publications give prac- 
tically all of the other teaching ma- 
terials needed. 


Procure Equipment 


The two publications previously 
mentioned give a list of materials and 





The Department of Animal! Science at Ohio 
State University has made its portable 
blackboard really portable. A set of 
wheels mounted on one end make it easy 
to move the blackboard anywhere in the 
livestock arena and at the same time give 
it added stability. On the opposite end 
a piece of pipe serves as a handle for easy 
lifting. The wheels are available at most 
hardware stores. 











needed, excluding the 
power digger and driver. These 
should be procured from the nearest 
distributor. 


Teach the Group 


1. Use the following outline taken 
from the material in the two publica- 
tions. 


I. Planning Farm Fences 


1. Planning Location and 
Fences 
a. Land Capability 
b. Cropping Plan 
ec. Soil Conservation Practice 
d. Arranging Field and Pa 
Convenience and Labor Saving 
e. Justification for Permanent 
Movable Fences 
f. Deciding in What Order 
nent Fences 
. Determining the Kind of 
a. Kinds of Fence Av 
(1) Woven Wire 
(2) Barbed Wire 
(8) Electric Fence 
(4) Board Fence 
b. Livestock on Farm 
ec. Cost 
. Determining the Quality 
rials to Buy 
a. Kind and Size of Wir 
b. Types of Joints 
ec. Wire Coatings 
d. Barb Spacing and N« 
e. Kinds and Quality of 
f. Wood Preservatives 
g. Staples—Length—Des 
. Selecting an Electric F« 
a. Effectiveness 
b. Power Sources to Use 
ce. Safety 
d. Durability 
e. Cost 
- Deciding Kind of End or ‘ 
tion to use 
. Effect of Fence Pull « 
of Bracing Ends 
. Effect of Fence Pull on 
of Bracing Corners 
. Size and Type Posts to Use 
. Depth of Setting Posts 
. Size and Type Compression Braces to Use 
. Kind and Size Brace Wire to Use 
. Determine the Number and Kind of Line 
Posts to Use 
a. Spacing of Posts (n: 
b. Size and Type Posts to Use 
e. Length of Posts 
d. Durability of Posts (Px 
Wood Preservatives) 
e. Protection Against Lightning 
f. Ease of Handling and Setting 


sageways for 


Fences— 
Build Perma- 


to Use 


Fencing Mate- 


points 


mber 


and Coating 
Controller 


yrner Construc- 
Different Methods 


Different Methods 


st Treatment with 


. Cost 
. Delessstning Types of Passageways Needed 
a. For Machinery and Livestock 
(1) Width of Gate 
(2) Durability of Gat« 
(3) Cost 
(4) Ease of Handling 
b. For Farm Equipment 
. For Persons Only 
d. For Water Only 


. Building Farm Fences 


. Building a Woven Wire Fence 
. Tools and Materials Needed 
. Laying Out Fence .Line 
. Clearing Fence Line 
. Setting Anchor and Brace 
Installing Brace Wire 
. Installing Braced-Line Post 
. Setting Line Posts 
. Setting Line Posts in Depressions 
i. Crossing Gullies or Streams 


Assemblies 


Assemblies 





j. Placing Fence for Stretching 
k. Stretching Fence 
1. Attaching Fence to Line Posts 
m. Attaching Fence to Second Anchor Post 
or Braced-line-post 
n. Unrolling and Stretching Barbed Wire 
o. Attaching Barbed Wire to Posts 
p. Filling in Low Places Under Fence 
. Building a Barbed Wire Fence—(Same as 
No. 1) 
. Grounding Wire Fences for Lightning Pro- 
tection 
a. Tools and Materials 
b. Installing Ground Rod 
ec. Connecting Fence to Ground Rod 
. Building a Movable Fence 
. Tools and Materials 
Laying Out Fence Line and Clearing 
Setting Anchor and Brace Assembly 
Setting Line Posts 
Placing Fence 
Stretching Fence 
Attaching Fence to Posts 
Making a Temporary Wire Gate 
uilding Board Fences 
Tools and Materials 
Laying Out Fence Line 
Clearing Fence Line 
Staking Fence Line 
Setting Line Posts 
Preparing and Attaching Boards 
. Preparing and Attaching Facia Boards 


ROS BO TE ORES AO oP 


2. Have each student find the an- 
swers to the problems he will encoun- 
ter on his farm. Show the film strips. 

3. Secure the assistance of local 
merchants selling fencing material 
and equipment. 

4. Take each group and build a 
section of fence including the features 
needed mostly in the community. 

5. Label the fence so the public 
will see the results of your effort. 

6. Make the special equipment, not 
found on the average farm, available 
from your department. 

7. Practice each operation before 
demonstrating to the classes. 

8. Emphasize quality of workman- 
ship. 

9. Include fence building in the 
program of each group you teach that 
needs farm fences. You will find the 
job interesting and challenging.—End. 


Raymond C. Firestone, left, is shown re- 
ceiving a citation for “distinct contribu- 
tions to the nationwide development of | 
the 4-H Club program” from Administra- | 
tor C. M. Ferguson, Federal Extension | 
Service. The citation was presented by the | 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of | 
Agriculture. Firestone has long been in- | 
terested in boys and girls 4-H Club work 
and the Future Farmers of America. 


* 


Habit is like an old fashioned | 
feather bed—easy to get into but hard | 
to get out of. 





The Tougher the Job 


TOWNER 
Stubble 


Here’s the one plow built for tough action. . 


. whether it’s sun- 


baked adobe, heavy pasture land, or virgin brushland. A three- 


ton powerhouse, with 28-inch razor-sharp blades, the Stubble 


Plow does more plowing once over than an ordinary plow 


does in two passes and it leaves land smooth and level. There 


is no migration of soil toward the posts...no uncut land. 


dead furrows. See a demonstration at your Towner dealer 


today or write for full details. 


Towner Manufacturing Company 


Viakers 


SANTA ANA 23, CALIF. ¢ 


f quai 


1202 N. LINDEN ST.,. BLOOMINGTON 23, 


ty farm 


equipment for 40 years, 


HLL. 





RAISE DUAL PURPOSE 

MILKING SHORTHORNS 

—most ed yy 
BREED of CATTLE! 


horthorn Journal, published 


Seca tia ICAN soe gear dt sig Hon 


SOCrery, 313-BF-5 S, Glenstone, Springfie 





BOSTROM IMPROVED 
> LEVEL 


trom is 

used and en- 
dorsed by 
Schools, Exten- 
sion Service & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every- 


can operate a BOSTROM Level by 

the simple direction booklet included 

with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 

models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 

—_ Level. All — Levels are sold 

the guarantee of sctisiaction or money 

back. WRITE TODAY ior literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 

Bostrom - Brady Co. 

620Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 
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CROPS 
1—Crop Feeding 


A booklet in comic form entitled “Crop 
Feeding, the Magic Key to More Profit- 
able Farming,” is yours for the asking 
from the F. S. Royster-Guano Company. 
You'll find this booklet an interesting 
piece of literature to help teach young 
and adult farmers the value of fertilizer. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 1 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
2—Money Making Milking 


Profitable dairying can be achieved 
only by the dairyman who follows sev- 
eral practical steps which help both the 
cow and the milking machine do the 
right kind of a job. This highly illus- 
trated booklet printed by Babson Bros. 
Company shows how any dairyman can 
make more money milking regardless of 
the kind of milking machine he may use. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 2 


3—Motor Cutoff 


You can get full information and 
explanation of the above photo from 
the Continental Motors Corporation. 
This picture shows the new low oil level 
ignition cut off that they have devel- 
oped and perfected for their motors. 
Valuable information, indeed, and such 
information you will want. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 3 


Please! 


Sign your name. 
Give your address on the postal card. 
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BOOKLET: 





All Booklets Listed 
in this section 
are 


FREE! 


These booklets are available from 
these individual companies and 
will be of help to you in your 
work of training and advising 
farm people. 











4—A Midget, Indeed 


Here is a midget incubator, with 
proven ability, that many of you might 
find extremely useful, either for your- 
self or for your farm people. It has a 
surprisingly large egg capacity, and 
can be used for hatching a variety of 
“fowl” eggs. Include a request for this 
information from the Glasby Mfg. Co. 
on the postcard you mail today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 4 


5—Cropmaster Dryer 


Drying of farm crops becomes more 
important each year, for rain and high 
moisture damage can cut down profits 
considerably. That’s why this booklet 
on crop drying entitled “More Profits 
Every Year” from the Lennox Furnace 
Company will be of help and value to 
you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 5 


FARM MACHINERY 
6—Hy-Row Sprayer 


Pictured here is the new Hy-Row 
sprayer developed by the Kromer Com- 
pany. Self-propelled, it allows a farmer 
to spray for corn borer control, and is 
useful in cotton and tobacco spraying. 
More information on this piece of 
equipment is yours for the asking. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 6 


7—The Offset Plow 


“High Speed Plowing” is 
an 8% x 11 pamphlet made available to 
you from the Towner Manufacturing 
Company. It describes their new offset 
plow, and how it enables a farmer to 
enjoy high-speed plowing even in damp, 
trashy soils. You'll be interested in this 
new piece of machinery 

On the posta 
CIRCLE ‘7 


8—Dust *em High 


the title of 


This piece of farm equipment is use- 
ful in corn borer control by permitting 
insecticide applications from a height 
of three to six feet. It drops granular 
DDT, for instance, into the corn leaf 
whorls where it combines with moisture 
to kill borers. For more information, 
circle the appropriate number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 8 





FEEDS 
9—Molasses is Good Feed 


This feed ingredient is used quite ex- 
tensively in various livestock and poultry 
feeds today. The VyLactos Laboratories, 
Inc., have literature on their molasses 
products that can be used to advantage 
by farmers. Why not circle the ap- 
propriate number today, so that you 
might have this late information avail- 
able for helping your farm people? 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 9 


FERTILIZER 
10—Vitrea Fertilizers 


The Grand River Chemical Division of 
Deere & Company has a leaflet available 
giving information on their new 45 per- 
cent nitrogen fertilizer made from urea. 
With the importance of fertilizers and 
nitrogen fertilizers today, you will find 
this informative pamphlet of help and 
interest to you. Send for it on the post- 
card today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 10 


IRRIGATION 
11—Irrigation Tables 


Two informative booklets from the 
Hale Fire Pump Company will give you 
pertinent information in regard to irriga- 
tion facts. This information consists of 
a conversion table for irrigation and 
figures on friction loss in irrigation pipe. 
Certainly both of them will be educa- 
tional and interesting, each making a 
valuable reference for you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 11 


12—Your Money’s Worth 


“How to Get Your Money’s Worth...” 
is the title of a very helpful booklet for 
ag leaders on irrigation. The information 
is made available to you from the Irriga- 
tion Equipment Company, and they 
would like to send you this booklet for 
your files. You only need circle the ap- 
propriate number to have your copy sent 
to you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 12 


13—Irrigation Strainer 


This is a new-type irrigation strainer 
that resists clogging, and therefore does 


not restrict water flow. Heavy-duty, it 
will last for a long time even when sub- 
jected to hard use. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 13 


14—Rain vs. Cloudburst 


For the farmer who does not irrigate, 
the above title sometimes expresses quite 
clearly the conditions he has. Either too 
much, or perhaps not enough. But with 
irrigation, gentle rains are always pos- 
sible, and that’s why the Portable Alumi- 
num Irrigation Company would like to 
send you information concerning this 
growing practice among farm people. A 
copy awaits you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 14 


POULTRY 
15—In-Cross Profits 


The Ames In-Cross Company has a 
booklet called “In-Cross Methods of 
Producing Higher Egg Profits” that will 
give you valuable information they have 
compiled on getting the most from poul- 
try. Naturally, their chicks are men- 
tioned, yet the information in the pam- 
phlet will be of help and reference to 
you. Don’t neglect to include a copy of 
this pamphlet when you send your card 
today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 15 


16—Chix from DeKalb 


The DeKalb Hybrid Seed Company 
would like to send you the story of the 
development of DeKalb chix. These 
have proved quite popular with farmers 
and poultrymen across the entire coun- 
try, and they are sure that you will 
benefit from the information contained 
in this story of their chix. Another 
valuable piece of information that is 
yours for the asking. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 16 


17—Barbecue Methods 


Chicken barbecue has become a pop- 
ular way of entertaining family and 
friends. That’s why the Nichols Poultry 
Farm has printed instructions and sug- 
gestions on barbecue methods for prepar- 
ing poultry. We are sure you will not 
only enjoy the booklet, but will want to 
pass its information along to your friends 
and neighbors. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 17 


TEACHING AIDS 
18—Info on Painting 


The American Turpentine Farmers As- 
sociation has a very informative booklet 
on how to get the best paint job. The 


booklet is attractively done in four colors 
and gives many helpful, informative tips 
that you and your farm people can use 
in getting a better paint job. Certainly 
a valuable addition to your reference 
library. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 18 


19—Show Ring Supplies 


The new 88-page Insemikit catalog 
offers club leaders and members a com- 
plete selection of all essential grooming 
and show ring equipment. Contains 
hundreds of specialized hard-to-find 
agricultural supply items. Send for your 
copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 19 


20—A Safety Booklet 


Sinclair Refining Company has pro- 
duced for your use a very informative 
booklet on farm safety. Certainly this 
subject alone is one that means addi- 
tional and continual emphasis by all 
leaders among their farm people. That’s 
why this valuable booklet will be of help 
and aid to you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 20 


21—Livestock Prices 


There is always concern among farm 
people as to what their livestock brings 
and why prices are set as they are. A 
helpful booklet carrying the above title 
is available to you from Swift & Com- 
pany on this very popular subject. Not 
only will you be interested, but your 
farmers will be interested, too, in this 
booklet. Certainly, include it on the 
order you send today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 21 


TOOLS 
22—Proper Vise Use 


Most of you have a vise in your home, 
school, or farm shop. That’s why this 
booklet on the proper use and care of 
such equipment will be of help and in- 
terest to you. The Columbian Vise & 
Manufacturing Company has made this 
information available to you in booklet 
form. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 22 


23—A Power Shop 


DeWalt, Inc., would like to send you 
information on their “DeWalt Power 
Shop.” Shop procedure and equipment 
is ever changing, and you will like to 
have this added information for your 
files. Your copy awaits you. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 23 
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BILL 


StocK AID 


= more than = Pang > wo~ Y~ bei a ng od 
ver, ae 
free book on Pest Control. a i = 
Over 13,000 Old Scratch's and Stockaid's 
Sold the Past 4 Years, 


Patented in U.S. and Foreign Countries 


Old Scratch, 1°. 


OF AMARILLO, TEXAS 








Raising 
Broilers? 


NEW BOOK—Successful Broil- 
er Growing—shows how to 
make money growing chickens 
for meat! 


By Dr. Edmund Hoffmann, former Asso- 
ciate Professor of Poultry Husbandry, 


University of Georgia, and Dr. James M. 
Gwin, Director of Agricultural Extension, 


University of Maryland. 


Would you like information 
about laying out a broiler plant? 
Choosing the right breed of chick- 
ens? Feeding directions, tested 
methods of disease control, most 
profitable marketing methods? 
This new book has the answers to 
these and hundreds of other ques- 
tions which broiler growers ask. 
Send for your copy. 


Order Now - - - $3.50 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, IMinois 














In December 
NVATA Convention 
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Dear Mr. Schaller: 

I am enclosing a picture which I hope 
you will be able to carry in a forthcom- 
ing issue of Better Farming Methods 
magazine. This picture is of a group of 
Ohio teachers who have completed 30 
years of service in vocational agriculture. 
They were awarded gold watches at the 
annual recognition dinner which was 
held at Smithville Inn, Smithville, Ohio, 
on June 16. 

Seated in the center is one of the real 
pioneers of vocational education who is 
retiring at that same time, none other 
than W. F. Stewart, who founded the 
Department of Agricultural Education 
here at Ohio State University. In the 
front row left to right are: S. H. Fadely, 
Rio Grande; S. R. Sunderland, Kingston; 
W. F. Stewart, Columbus; George Krill, 


Ashland; L. B. Fidler, Supervisor of Farm 
Veterans’ Training, Columbus; F. J. 
Ruble, district supervisor, Columbus. In 
the back row left to right: Ralph A. 
Howard, state director, vocational edu- 
cation, Columbus; A. R. Hocking, Lon- 
don; O. C. Duke, Medina; R. G. Mc- 
Murray, Dresden; E. O. Bolender, dis- 
trict supervisor, Columbus; and W. H. 
Wolf, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Columbus. 

To me it is a very encouraging note in 
these times when we hear of so many 
teachers leaving the field to know that 
here is a group of 12 who have stayed 
with vocational agriculture since its very 
beginning—Ralph J. Woodin, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Ohio 
State University. 


Some Questions Asked .. . 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

In your editorial, July 1955, “Wanted: 
A Migration from Farm to City,” you 
surprise me with your apparent lack of 
concern for the future leadership of the 
nation. Can we just brush off the great 
rural middle class and expect the leader- 
ship in business and industry, the 
ministry, medicine, etc. to come from 
either the corporation farm or the peas- 
antry? Up to now, it has come from 
country and has continued to draw 
more alert boys and girls away from 
farm. Or will the leaders of the future 





A demonstration will convince you and your 
farmers that here is the most practical and 
effective leveler. Works in conditions that stop 
others. Beats all for shaving off unprofitable 
high spots, filling in low areas—preparing 
fields for irrigation or leveling non-irrigated 
land. Conserves moisture, avoids costly pot- 
holes, insures uniform planting depth, lowers 
irrigation costs, increases crop yields up to 
26%! Extra-rigid frame. Hydraulically oper- 
ated blade. Extra short turns. Depth gauge. 
Built by manufacturer of SOIL MOVER, fa- 
mous wheeled hydraulic scraper 
Send for Free Folder. 


THE SOIL MOVER CO. 


Dept. FM-8 Columbus, Nebr. 
Largest Mfgr. of Agr. Soil Moving Equipment 





You can’t Miss with a 


WHITE 


everything 
you could 
ask forina 


FARM LEVEL 


Designed for the modern farmer who wants an 
accurate easy to use level for all around work 
at a sensible price. 

The White model 8020 is a 10 power scope and 
comes complete with case, hinged leg tripod, 
plumb-bob and 3-section rod with a metal target, 
ready for the job for only $38.00. * Write Dept. 855 
for full details and name of nearest dealer. 


$Bgoo- 


*Prices subject to 
DAVID WHITE COMPANY 


change without notice. 
305 W. Court Street, Milwavkee 12, Wisconsin 
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come from the great urban centers, in 
which past history reveals there has been 
no fourth generation? 

I have long held to the theory that the 
rural home is the fountain source of 
leadership and that its stability will con- 
tinue to mark the relative position of 
our nation in the world. 

The burden of the thinking with re- 
spect to solving the present dilemma of 
over-production seems to be to place in- 
creased emphasis upon education away 
from the farm, while as a matter of fact, 
a majority of our people now do not 
know that the attractive food items from 
which they choose in the grocery store 
can come only from the soil. Is it your 
thinking that the county agent and the 
vo-ag teacher should now line up with 
the farmer and his wife and the re- 
mainder of the rural school faculty and 
present a solid front against farming as 
a vocation?—R. M. Murphy, county 
agent, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Permission Granted . . . 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

I would like to have permission to re- 
print the story, “City Kids Learn About 
Food,” which appeared in your April, 
1955 issue of Better Farming Methods. 
Proper credit would, of course, be given. 

The story and pictures would appear 
in a future issue of “Public Relations for 
Agriculture” which the Indiana Farm 
Bureau publishes in the interest of better 
public relations for farmers.—Norman H. 
Shortridge, Jr., Public Relations Editor, 
Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc. 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

For many years now I have maintained 
a newspaper column. It consists mostly 
of short news notes and use of many farm 
names. However, I sometimes do a little 
editorializing and creative writing. 

I like very much your editorial, “A 
Migration from Farm to City” in the 
July issue. I would like to ask your per- 
mission to incorporate some of this ma- 
terial in my column, of course giving you 
credit for the information.—J. J. Inskeep, 
county extension agent, Oregon City, 
Ore. 
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“Now are you convinced I need a sink?” 





Pian 


—_ 


n Now To Do Important Leveling and 
—= Grading Work THIS FALL 


AUTOMATIC LAND LEVELER 
AND HYDRAULIC SCRAPER 


Fall is the best time to smooth fields, move 


dirt to fill pot holes, heal gullies and improve 
the grade of your fields. Eversman leveled 
fields reduce labor and water costs on irri- 
gated land... greatly increase crop yields. The 
Eversman patented crank axle takes off the 
high places and fills in the low ones auto- 
matically, producing a firm, well packed seed- 
bed as the machine moves along. 


See the New EVERSMAN 


Hydraulic Models 9H and 12H 


Now two efficient, fast operating and 


economical hydraulic models have been added 
to the Eversman line, making six models in 
all for standard farm tractors. Springtooth 
attachment available. Write for FREE booklet. 


Eversman RUBBER MOUNTED, FLOATING 


HITCH DITCHER now available in 3 models. 
With an Eversman digging and cleaning 
ditches up to 6 feet wide and 27 inches deep 


is @ one man operation. Write for FREE 
booklet. 


EVERSMAN MFG. Co. 


Dept. F-44 


Curtis & Fifth +* Denver 4, Colo. 








Clip Cows Regularly With 


Sunbeam 


STEWAR] 
CLIPMASTER 


Motor 
Inside the 
Handle 


Che 3 your animals 
faster, easier — 
the ro Sunbea: 
Stewart Cli Smasyer. Has st: more powerful air-cooled 
ball-bearing motor inside Easy- Gnp handle. $39.98 98 
(Colorado & $40.25). Grooming brush, drill head and 

Dp pooch deny at give year-‘round 
use. 


BETTER, EASIER GROOMING WITH 
STEWART 
ELECTRIC GROOMING 
BRUSH 
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CORPORATION 
Dept. 10, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 








FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
BOOKLET... 


free! 


“How to Plan 
an Ideal Water System” 


This 24-page booklet is a basic guide to plan- 
ning a complete water service. It tells how 
to estimate the volume of water a family 
needs .. . where to drill to prevent water 
contamination . .. which pump type to choose 

- how to plan plumbing; gives ideas for 
waste disposal systems .. . and includes 
important chapters on water service equip~ 
ment. Write today for your copy. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


© name worth remembering when you ~ ar) ihe bes 


WATER SYSTEMS © MAGNETOS * MOTORS 
GENERATING SETS «© MOWERS © PUMPS 
SCALES ¢ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago s, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
Pian An Ideal Water System.” 








“How To 





Order ay Helpful Booklets today. 
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lor What [t's Worth 


By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 





Surpluses, People, Supports, and Farm Income 


The American Assembly, Grad- 
uate School of Business, Colum- 
bia University, held an Assembly 
on United States Agriculture last 
May. Their published booklet on 
the papers at the Assembly, dis- 
cussion and conclusions reached, 
is a most informative and chal- 
lenging review of our agricultural 
industry. 

In the booklet is an interesting 
chapter by Geoffrey S. Shepherd, 
Iowa State College. He discusses 
surplus disposal and price sup- 
ports as problems in agriculture 
today. In light of the recent wheat 
vote, plus the problems of shrink- 
ing income, surplus commodities, 
and the controversy over price 
supports, his remarks are timely 
and interesting. 

Shepherd suggests that the so- 
lution to the farm surplus prob- 
lem lies in two spheres—one out- 
side of agriculture, and the other 
within it. 

The factor outside of agricul- 
ture is the sustained growth of 
population in the United States 
and the continued rise in per cap- 
ita income that can be expected in 
the future. 

“The demand for farm prod- 
ucts in the future, therefore, 
seems likely to continue to in- 
crease a little faster than the sup- 
ply. In this situation, surpluses 
should melt away, with supply 
and demand pretty well in bal- 
ance, unless we deliberately create 
surpluses by inept price policies 
within agriculture.” 

The factor within agriculture 
is to stop producing surpluses by 
misusing price supports as means 
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of increasing farm income. 

He points out that price sup- 
ports have a useful and essential 
part to play. But, all that such a 
program can do, over a period of 
more than a few years, is to sta- 
bilize prices. They cannot raise 
them or raise per capita farm in- 
come. 

“Many agricultural leaders hon- 
estly believe that price supports 
can raise agricultural prices above 
long-run, open-market levels, be- 
cause the price supports can be 
backed up by acreage controls 
which will reduce production. 
This belief overlooks three serious 
weaknesses of acreage controls. 

“First, acreage controls are an 
uneconomic way to reduce acre- 
age. 

“Second, they have not reduced 
agricultural production signifi- 
cantly, except in the case of spe- 
cialty crops like tobacco. 
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“And third, even where they 
work with such crops, they bene- 
fit only the present owners or 
renters of land, temporarily; .. . 
rather than increasing the per 
capita net income of the farm op- 
erator... 

“The way to increase net in- 
come per farm operator — the 
thing that farmers are really in- 
terested in — is not to try to raise 
prices, nor to reduce the supply 
of farm products, but to reduce 
the supply of the factor of produc- 
tion you want to benefit — the 
farm operators. 

“And the way to do that is (1) 
to facilitate the natural movement 
of excess farm boys and girls off 
farms into better-paying urban 
jobs, thus benefitting those who 
stay on farms as well as those who 
go; and (2) to help those who re- 
main on small uneconomic farms 
to increase their productivity by 
consolidating their farms into a 
smaller number of larger units.” 

This rather challenges some of 
our thinking, doesn’t it? Some of 
these suggestions seem to go coun- 
ter to what we know and have 
been taught to believe. 

Whether we like it or not, we 
soon may have to face up to these 
problems. Efficient production on 
a size of farm unit that will re- 
turn a fair income to a farm fam- 
ily will be a necessity. 

We need to change our thinking 
about the family farm from a 
relatively small acreage encased 
with nostalgic memories to a farm 
that will produce an income of 
sound economic value. 
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EASY TO PUT UP!... 


NEW, EASY WAY TO PUT UP 
LOW-COST, LIFE-TIME 


FARM BUILDINGS 


Here’s an amazing new idea in farm building construction. 

Pre-cut and drilled all-steel panels can be easily bolted together 

by anyone—to form self-supporting arches of tremendous 

strength. These —- os S — ne a. ¥-. 

e ° together to complete a fire-proo G 

A farmer and his help, or his which a —— tornado winds to 140 mph and heaviest 
snow and ice loads. 


children, can put up an all-steel sa_ Only, the simplest foundation is required. Inexperienced 
WONDER BUILDING in a short __ time—sometimes in hours. Costs are about 50% less than 


per sq ft. ($1.10 for ope a aa ae | as ae as 3 = 

M4 e per, t. ($1.10 for open-end structures) embers of 4 

time, using only a wrench. A groups can add project hours by assisting in putting 
= a WO BUILDIN 


Wonder Buildings are completely trussless with no posts, 
rafters or framework ...every foot good usable space for 
machinery, livestock or grain storage. Sturdy, weathertight 
construction gives complete protection for valuable livestock 
or machinery. 


WONDER BUILDINGS pay for themselves over and 
over again as approved grain storage. Complete costs are as 
low as 13 cents a — No liners are required . . . there’s no 
place for birds to roost . . . they are rodent proof. 


Window or ventilators can be easily installed where needed 
and sliding doors wide enough to handle biggest machinery 
are available. 


It’s easy to lengthen, shorten or completely dismantle any 
Wonder orage ha tever your farm need; machinery shed, 
grain sto y shelter, livestock housing, dairy barn, 
utility buildin , etc.—there’s a WONDER BUILDING just 
the right size. vailable in widths 20 to 60 feet. and any length 
It’s the WONDER BUILDING of America WONDER BUILDINGS are eligible for complete FHA 


financing. Distribution is nation-wide. Immediate delivery 
can be made. 


Send for FREE FOLDERS, in any quantities desir 
giving full details about amazing WONDER BUILDINGS. yaaa N 


WONDER BUILDING CORPORATION OF AMERICA QU ESRPM AMMONITE criesos 2 mmeis 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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4789 Farmers make 


computed Average of 
104.66 Bushels* of DeKalb Corn per 


acre on 23,945 Acres in Selected 5-acre Contest. 


The almost 5000 farmers who participated in last year’s 
DeKalb Selected 5-acre Corn Growing Contest, came from 
farms scattered throughout the entire Corn Belt. Every 
entry appears in the averages . . . none are 
omitted. What better basis could you have for the 
selection of your seed corn for next Spring’s planting. 
Buy DeKalb—the corn that’s been bred to do the job for you. 
See your DeKalb Dealer today. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
Commercial Producer: & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn & DeKalb Chix 


Ri = have late ed Dekalb 
than any other Seed Corn 
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Figures on the 
map are computed 
averages of con- 

test yields* in 

each state. 


*All yields were made 


on Selected 5-Acre 
Contest Plots in the 
1954 National 
Selected 5-Acre 
DEKALB Corn 
Growing Contest 





